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By W. Criark Russe... 


HAD felt poorly and low for 
some time. Nobody could say 
what was the matter with me, 
but no doubt my general tone 
as the doctors term it had 
been depressed to a greater 
degree than I was conscious 
of, first of all by the anxieties 
of a tedious lawsuit, and next by the death 
of my dear mother, whose only son I was, 
and with whom I had lived without a day’s 
separation since the death of my father ten 
years previously. I emptied many bottles 
of tonic, but to no purpose ; I passed some 
weeks at the seaside ; I went on a holiday 
tour through France and Switzerland—for I 
was an idle man with means sufficient to 
enable me to do as I pleased and to go 
where I chose—but nothing came of my 
search after health; my spirits continued 
low, and the feeling of poorliness remained 
with me. 

At last one day the old doctor who had 
attended my father and mother throughout 
their married life advised me to go a voyage 
round the world. 

“ Your little excursions,” said he, “ are of 
no use. In my opinion you want at least a 
year of ocean life. In a voyage round the 
world you are perpetually shifting the tem- 
perature, you are incessantly breathing winds 
which blow from all quarters of the globe ; 
you are carried into a totally new sphere of 
life where everything is fresh and stirring, 
where every condition of shore existence 
wears a new face. My advice to you 
then, Christopher, is to take ship and sail 
away.” 

I turned the matter over, and presently 
found a sort of liking for his scheme. There 
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was nothing to keep me at home ; I had long 
desired to have a look round the globe, and 
I had now the very best excuse that could be 
imagined for humouring the wish. To what 
part of the earth should I proceed? I wrote 
to a friend who had been a merchant sailor 
for some years and then betaken himself to 
farming, and asked his advice. He recom- 
mended a trip to Australia and back. 

“The Indian voyage is too hot,” said he, 
“for a man in quest of health, and who I take 
it wants his nerves screwed up till they are 
in tune and fit for life to make pleasant 
music upon. If you go to India you twice 
penetrate the broiling parallels of the Equator 
on your way there, and you risk the sickening 
stagnation of the Bay of Bengal; but the 
Australian trip gives you all the climates 
which are good for you. My advice is, take 
ship to Sydney or Melbourne.” 

India was more to my liking than Australia ; 
there was something of real romance in the 
fancy of a voyage to the distant, delightful 
provinces of the sun, with their sparkling 
pageantries of nature, and their glories of 
palatial cities; but the recommendation of 
my friend prevailed, and forthwith I went 
to work to hear of a ship proceeding at a 
convenient date to an Australian port. 

What I am about to tell happened in the 
year 1848. Among the vessels named in the 
shipping lists of the dayas bound to Sydney, 
New South Wales, was a craft of seven 
hundred tons called the Ludy Charlotte. Her 
date suited me the best of all the others con- 
tained in the list, and I chose her for that and 
for no other reason. I called upon her owner 
in Fenchurch Street, who told me that the 
Lady Charlotte was not advertised as a 
senger vessel ; that if I looked at the adver- 
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tisement again I would see that it referred 
to her wholly as loading a freight for such 
and such a port; but that as there were one 
or two spare cabins aft I was welcome to 
sail in her at a moderate charge, though I 
should certainly be the only passenger on 
board, and must therefore not expect the 
sort of table that was provided by the liners. 
The very condition of my health made me 
seem to find something agreeable in the pro- 
spect of such privacy—I may say of such 
isolation—as was here offered. I accepted the 
offer of the owner to view the vessel at once, 
and proceeded to the West India Dock in 
company with a clerk. I knew nothing 
whatever about the sea, and to me, saving in 
the matter of paintwork, one ship seemed un- 
commonly like another. I took notice how- 
ever that the Lady Charlotte was a new 
and very clean vessel, her decks more like a 
yacht’s than a merchantman’s ; her fittings 
with a hint almost of dandification in a cer- 
tain elaborate elegance of finish. As we 
approached, the clerk called my attention to 
the hull, and told me she was what is termed 
a clipper. Certainly she was very sharp about 
the bows, with yellow sheathing that came 
high to her milk-white sides, along which ran 
a thin yellow line. I entered her cabin, and 
found a small, plain interior; comfortable 
and with a seaward substantiality about 
the look of the bulkhead and fittings. The 
captain’s berth was right aft and occupied 
the breadth of the ship. Just forward of the 
living room as I may call it were four small 
cabins, two on either hand, each lighted by a 
kind of bull’s-eye scuttle in the side. Those 
on the port side were vacant ; they were alike 
in size, and I chose the aftermost one. The 
brace abreast were respectively occupied by 
the first and second mates. 

A fortnight later I joined the ship at 
Gravesend. The excitement raised in me by 
the prospect of a long voyage coupled with 
the hurry and business of preparing for my 
departure which took me away from thinking 
of myself had already done me good, and 
when I stepped on board I already seemed to 
feel stronger, as though there was a virtue in 
the very deck of the ship that penetrated the 
system with a quality of life and healing. I 
was much charmed by the truly dainty 
picture the vessel made as she lay straining 
lightly at her cable upon the silver surface 
of the river that was flowing softly from 
London to the sea. The white and gold of 


her side struck the reflection of a delicate, 
marble-like form into the white gleam in 
which she rested motionless as though in an 
expanse of quicksilver. The still, yet moving, 
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waters gave back the image of her spars and 
rigging, with a streak of red at the inverted 
peak and a sparkle as of gold deep down 
where the gilded vane at the mainroyal- 
masthead found a mirror for itself. The 
captain’s name was William Christign ; he 
was a little man of a dry and comical cast of 
countenance, His lips continuously lay apart 
in an odd sort of twist that was funny though 
mirthless, as though the skin lay too taut 
upon him to keep his mouth shut. A semi- 
circle of white beard, soft as smoke, went 
rolling as it were under his chin from ear to 
ear. He had broken his nose when a youth, 
which heightened considerably the effect upon 
the beholder of an eager, nervous twinkling 
of his left eye that came very near to a con- 
stant winking. He was a short man with a 
broken, deep-sea voice, and, spite of his odd 
face, of an aspect so kindly and warmhearted 
that I felt a liking for him the moment he 
grasped me by the hand and bade me welcome 
on board. 

The chief mate, on the other hand, Mr. 
Marling, was a tall, melancholy man with 
a heavy black beard and an expression of 
countenance that in repose was curiously 
despairful. He had but little of the appear- 
ance of a sailor, but happily the traditional 
grog-blossomed, purple-nosed, stained-eyed 
face of the mariner is by no means a condi- 
tion of sea-going qualities. No sooner was 
the order given for the ship to get under 
way than Mr. Marling showed himself in his 
true character. His expression of despair 
vanished, his voice rose into hurricane power 
as he encouraged the men to heave at the 
windlass, his cries filled the ship as sail 
was made; cloth by cloth the canvas 
whitened the yards, mounted the stays and 
arched like the pinions of sea-birds from 
the bowsprit and jibboom, until the Lady 
Charlotte in the keen, brilliant sunshine of 
the afternoon showed as a symmetrical sur- 
face of snow, with something of the iri- 
descence of foam in her glittering complexion, 
from the line of gold upon her milk-white 
sides to where the little royals rounded yearn- 
ing from under the shining buttons of her 
trucks. 

I was fairly under way at last, and it was 
with a heart full of mingled emotions that I 
stood surveying the shores of the widening 
river sliding softly past on either quarter 
into those delicate films and blobs which will 
make one start at times as though one were 
looking at the receding land through tears. 

It was all fine weather and pleasant sailing 
until we had got to the back of the Goodwin 
Sands, when it came on to blow a fresh south- 
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easterly breeze, which reefed our canvas for 
us and set the little clipper dancing wildly, 
with her yards braced fore and aft. I had 
held up stoutly throughout the night, and at 
daybreak next morning made shift to crawl 
up on deck and take a look around me, 
and, but for my nausea, I believe I should 
have considered the scene as fine an ocean 
piece as the world could produce: an angry 
Channel sea running in short, green, foaming 
billows; a very jumble of olive-coloured 
horizon leaping and dissolving against a hard 
piebald sky, out of which, to windward, there 
blew a constant scattering of scud-like 
vapour, as though the gale were bringing up 
the smoke of a city of factories hidden far 
behind the tumbling line; here a smack 
with brown sail, running with froth to the 
hawse-pipe, now rising, as it were, to the 
very sight of her keel, then sinking till the 
letters on her canvas were out of sight ; 
there an old collier, gallantly breasting the 
surge, with apple-bow, washing through it 
with wild yawings of her jibboom, her nar- 
row bands of canvas dark as indigo against 
the sky, and frequent leapings of spray like 
bursts of steam, roaring to the blows and 
plungings of her wet, black, gleaming bow. 
The Lady Charlotte was thrashing through it 
handsomely. I could easily imagine how 
airy and graceful would be the beauty of the 
sight she made to one beholding her from a 
little distance as her marble-white form rose to 
the creaming peak, ruddily veining it with the 
yellow sheathing as though a sunbeam were 
sparkling in the heart of the seething yeast. 
She “ looked-up,” as the term is, like a racing 
yacht, and the wake astern of her ran away 
into the windy distance straight as a chalked 
line. The sailors sprawled about the wet decks 
in streaming oilskins. Mr. Jansen, the second 
mate, a Scandinavian, with ginger-coloured 
hair trembling to the wind under the brim of 
his sou’-wester, held to a weather backstay, 
keeping a bright look-out. I lamented the 
nausea that prevented me from entering into 
the full spirit of this roaring, humming, seeth- 
ing, flying picture of ocean life. But sickness 
proved too strong for me. I returned to my 
cabin, and, rolling into my bunk again, lay 
there for the next two days motionless and 
almost speechless, attended by the captain’s 
servant, and often by the captain himself. 
However, I had recovered and grown fairly 
sea-proof before we were clear out of the 
Channel. I arrived on deck full of misgiv- 
ings, and holding on stubbornly as I moved, 
and found the Lady Charlotte sweeping be- 
fore a strong breeze on the quarter, fling- 
ing the spray from either bow in glittering 


masses and curtseying with long-drawn ges- 
tures over a tall flowing sea that swept to 
the counter and underran the buzzing craft 
in folds of brilliant blue water, on which rose 
and fell an exquisite lace-work of froth, 
beautified by foam-bells and radiant with the 
flashings of expiring bubbles. The rushing 
air made me feel a new man. When I had 
descended to the cabin I carried with me as 
hearty an appetite as any of the Jacks for- 
ward could have taken with them toa meal 
in the forecastle. The dinner consisted of a 
round of boiled beef, hearty pudding spotted 
with currants almost out of hail of one 
another, a dish of potatoes smoking in their 
jackets, biscuit and soft bread, and bottled 
beer. From the mere contemplation of such 
a repast as this I should, a few hours before, 
have shrunk with horror. Yet now I ate 
with the avidity of a shipwrecked man. Ido 
not know that I ever before in my life made 
so hearty a meal. The captain, with his 
congenital wink and his slewed nose, eyed 
me with an expression of encouragement 
and admiration. 

“There’s no better sheathing than salt 
beef, Mr. Furlong,” said he, “to keep out 
sea-sickness. Some recommend the sufferer 
to wrap himself up in beef-steaks. I have no- 
thing to say against beef-steaks, ‘specially 
when they’re accompanied with onions, but 
the physic I sign my name under is corned 
beef. Why is it that sailors give over being 
nauseated at sea almost as soon as they feel 
unwell? ‘Cause of the junk they eat, Mr. 
Furlong. The first meal of junk they swallow 
stiffens ’em out with proper sort of nautical 
sensibilities. Had ye shipped aboard a Black- 
wall Liner, instead of falling to and driving 
out all oncomfortable feelings with salt beef 
ye'd have been humouring the lady-like feel- 
ings with land-going kickshaws, and ‘ud 
be glad to turn in again. No, sir, salt 
beef’s your physic ; you’re a made man now 
ye’ve dined in ship-shape fashion.” 

And so it seemed; for from that hour I 
never again suffered from the least qualm, 
never knew a moment’s uneasiness, whether 
pitching heavily in a head sea or rolling 
sickeningly on the long, stagnant, glass-like 
swell of the feverish inter-tropic calm. 

Nevertheless I had taken care to provide 
myself with a number of private comforts 
which lasted me fairly into the heart of the 
South Atlantic, and both the captain and 
myself found them very agreeable relishes 
to the exceedingly plain fare of the cabin 
table. I had also laid in a good stock of 
books, along with several packs of cards, a 
chess-board and the like, for there was little 
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to expect in that way on board a mere cargo 
craft. But for a long while I required no 
better amusement than the study of the 
numberless and beautiful effects of the 
ocean, and of the inner life, as I may call it, 
of the queer little floating world in which I 
had launched myself, and broken adrift from 
all ties of civilization and shore-going troubles 
and diversions. Of the sea I had hitherto 
known nothing. Feeble glimpses of it I 
had indeed obtained in crossing the Channel, 
or in surveying it from the white heights 
of the British sea-board, but of everything 
that makes it fascinating beyond all imagina- 
tions of the various splendour and rich variety 
of the substantial earth, I was as ignorant as 
a child; that is to say I had read of its 
beauty, its majesty, and so forth in books, 
from which I had arisen without receiving 
so much as a single impression. On the 
quarter-deck of the little milk-white Lady 
Charlotte I had the mighty truth lying round 
about me. I beheld it in the scarlet sunset 
when the mountainous ocean billow ran 
blood-red to the incandescent limb of the 
sinking luminary, in the melancholy gray of 
dawn brightening into an incomparable love- 
liness of pearl and silver and azure, in the 
leap of the flying ball of greenish golden 
moon from one speeding wing of vapour to 
another, with a lagoon of dark and liquid 
blue between, out of which would fall the 
flashful javelins of the planet, making molten 
ivory of the melting crests of the surge, and 
streaming a fan-shaped throbbing wake of 
star-coloured splendour from the remotest 
rim of the deep to the white sides of the 
Lady Charlotte, in which there would be 
kindled for a breath a hundred constellations. 

No need to enlarge the oceanic catalogue. 
Every day brought its change, and out of 
every change there came to me an impulse 
and a spirit of its own. Captain Christian 
would sometimes rally me on my long and 
seemingly aimless starings at what seemed 
to him the familiar line of the horizon, or the 
equally familiar floating lift of the brine 
alongside, or at a heaven of shifting shadows 
and lights long since rendered commonplace 
to an eye that sought it only for indications 
of weather and mainly for prosperous winds. 
The long mate with his black beard and 
despairful face would wonder at me too, and 
once having charge of the deck, and the 
captain being below, stepped up to my side 
and asked me in a subdued hurricane note, 
softened yet by respect and good-nature, 
what I could see out yonder there to keep 
me staring so patiently ? 


“Why,” said I, “the truth is, Mr. 
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Marling, I am like a boy let loose in a 
scene that, to him at all events, is full of 
enchantments. I am all eyes and ears and 
enjoyment of this life of yours.” 

“Tt’s setting up your rigging afresh for 
you anyhow, sir,” said he. 

“Ay,” I answered, “young as I am— 
twenty-nine last birthday, Mr. Marling—I 
feel to be growing younger every day.” 

“ A good sign, sir. Whena man ails and he 
doesn’t know why ”’—he had heard me talk 
of my health to the captain at table— 
“ there’s naught left in the wide world that’s 
good for him but salt wind. Salt wind as a 
man gets it out here ; too far off for the smell 
of the cooking of a city, and further off than 
the smoke of London will stretch if the 
drainings of all its chimneys were laid up 
into a four-stranded cable. Yet, Lord bless 
me, a man wants the eyes of a ghost-seer to 
keep him finding out objects of admiration 
in this here ’’—he soberly and slowly turned 
his face round the sea—* if it isn’t a ship on 
fire, which is a striking sight, I allow, or the 
fall of a meteor nigh as big as the moon. 
Mr. Furlong, sir, lucky for you you aren’t a 
sailor, for if ye were you'd find nothing to 
look at upon the ocean the wide world over 
that wouldn’t make you wish for as much 
dry land ’twixt you and it as stretches from 
Cape Horn to Labrador.” 

No doubt both Captain Christian and 
Mr. Marling, and for the matter of that the 
second mate too, a red-headed man with a 
face like a sheep owing to his eyes being set 
well back against his ears, laughed at me in 
their sleeve as a sentimentalist, and maybe 
I fully deserved their secret ridicule. I had 
seen little of the world, and as the only child 
of a woman who had been left comfortably 
well-to-do by her husband, I was without a 
calling and knew nothing of the struggles of 
life. My character had been rendered some- 
what nerveless and soft by years of steadfast 
homekeeping, and it was still coloured with 
much of that warm romantic complexion 
which in most cases fades out of the mind 
of ingenuous youth after it has left school a 
few months. However my disposition was 
of a kind to enable me to enjoy the voyage ; 
and in the mere discipline of the ship I 
found a hundred things to admire, to wonder 
at and to watch with unwearied interest. 
The clewing up and furling of light sails to a 
passing squall ; the setting of canvas afresh as 
the windward sun flushed up the crystalline 
smoke of the sweeping shower storming 
along black into the leeward distance ; the 
shrilling and trumpeting and vibratory 
resonant roaring of the rising gale ; the eager, 
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piercing strains from the boatswain’s pipe, 
the wild, hoarse shouts of the mates, the 
giddy leaping aloft of the seamen and the 
posture of their forms as they overhung the 
moving yards —rolling up the canvas or tying 
the reef-points—with a figure jockeying either 
yard-arm, distant, yet clearly defined against 
the whirling soot of the revolving heavens ; 
these and a score of like sights and scenes 
supplied me with abundant entertainment, 
and liberally as I had furnished myself with 
books I do not know that I had read so much 
as a single volume of them all even by the 
time when we had run out of the north-east 
trades, and our sailors with dripping brows 
and bare mossy breasts were box-hauling the 
yards about to catch every light catspaw 
that tarnished the glassy surface of the 
equinoctial waters. 

It had been a quiet, hot day since dawn. 
Our latitude I do not remember, but we 
were south of the equator, and the captain 
talked of falling in with the south-east 
trade wind presently. There was a long 
light swell running from the westward, with 
the lifted brows of it just wrinkled by a hot 
air of wind which held our canvas steady. 
Lines of fire in ripples delicate as pianoforte 
wire broke from our clipper stem and came 
threading to the counter where they met, 
floating and melting into a short, oil-smooth 
surface of wake, at the extremity of which 
there had been hanging with sickening 
patience ever since daylight had broken out 
of the east, the leaning, scythe-like, dorsal 
fin of a shark, with a misty flash in the wet 
black leather of it at times as though it was 
some big beer-bottle in tow of us. 

Now, this was dull work, and I will own 
to feeling the oppression of it. The ocean 
had submitted the same scene for days, and 
though I had benefited in health too magic- 
ally by the voyage to be sensible of any 
depression and monotony, yet the weariness 
of miles of sluggish folds sulkily shouldering 
their way from west to east, the wearisome, 
clock-like dip of the ship’s side, the pendulum 
reel of her spars, with the ceaseless, tiresome 
noises of gear chafing in blocks, of straining 
parels and trusses, of bulkheads groaning to 
the heave of the keel, of the drowsy sobbing 
of water along the bends, were beginning to 
tell upon me. There was nothing to look at, 
no rich or nimble cloud pictures, no headlong 
rush of surge volleying its snow in exhausted 
pursuit of us, no vision of passing ship mak- 
ing the melancholy horizon on a sudden as 
vital with human interest as a line of coast. 
The sea spread dimly into blue distance ; the 
cream-coloured brow of a cloud would show 


only to faint out upon the swimming, brassy 
dazzle like a wreath of steam. 

“This gives you a proper taste of the sea- 
life, Mr. Furlong,” said the tall mate to me. 
“It’s hereabouts where sentiment leaks out 
of the pores of sailors’ skins like their per- 
spiration, and they never get it back again. 
Tell ye what, sir—the cloud effect that would 
now best take your eye I allow would be a 
black body of vapour right astern with a 
swinging breeze of wind inside of it.” 

“ Right!” I answered. “A succession of 
calms, with baffling light airs, is like an attack 
of low spirits. I no longer search the horizon 
and the sky, Mr. Marling, for the atmospheric 
tapestries which delighted me in the North 
Atlantic, but for some little hole in the blue 
out of which a favourable wind may blow.” 

“ Anyhow,” he exclaimed, taking a long 
step to the side and throwing a glance over- 
board and then aloft, “we're crawling 
through it, with our head the right way too, 
and that’s better than standing still for three 
blessed weeks as has been my lot in these 
very parts, with your bowsprit and jibbooms 
winding around like a corkscrew, and the 
pitch twixt the seams like soft soap, and the 
cockroaches below as full of life as rats at 
midnight. What a life it isto besure! How 
clever a man is toadopt it! Think of passing 
one’s existence in walking up and down the 
decks for four hours, then turning in and 
sleeping for four hours, then rousing up 
afresh and walking again for another four 
hours, and so on till your brains grow as 
hard in your head as the inside of an egg 
that’s over-boiled !” 

He strode again to the side, expectorated 
with a face of despair and an air of loathing, 
and marched aft to the wheel. 

The night of this to me most memorable 
day came down upon the Lady Charlotte as 
dark and silent as the grave. The draught 
of air was small and fine and held the light 
sails asleep. The long, sullen ocean swell of 
the day had softened down into a faint and 
regular respiration, upon which the ship 
floated with such rhythmic gentleness that 
there was scarce a flap of cloth to be heard 
up in the dusk, where the heavy single top- 
sails and the fore and main courses glimmered 
in pallid spaces against the delicate gloom. 
Fire trembled in the water on either hand 
to the slow creeping of the vessel through 
the liquid darkness. On the starboard 
quarter was sometimes visible the dull, gleam- 
ing outline of the great shark that had been 
hanging in our wake since dawn. There was 
no moon. The stars hung few and faint in 
the east and south, with a brighter glare 
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amongst them in the west, and one large 
planet near to the black verge of the deep 
with a thin line of icy radiance trembling 
under it. 

The hush of the night seemed to enter like 
a spirit into the fabric of the ship after eight 
bells had been struck in the second dog 
watch and the men off duty had gone below. 
There might be the flitting shadow of a man 
on the forecastle, but his naked feet trod with 
velvet softness ; the dim and drowsy rumble 
of a human voice past the galley, as of a 
sailor delivering a yarn with heavy, half- 
closed eyelids, seemed to deepen to the ear 
the preternatural stillness that came floating 
through the gloom to every sense, off the 
wide, invisible surface of the sea like some- 
thing determinable by the faculty of hearing. 

I walked the deck with Captain Christian 
till three bells had been struck—half-past 
nine. I cannot imagine that any mariner 
should be able to tell a sea story more 
humorously and drily than he. He had used 
the ocean for years, had filled every grade 
from the position of boy to that of com- 
mander, had visited parts of the globe much 
less familiar to mankind in those days than 
in these, had a score of briny experiences to 
regale one with, and was as profitable a 
companion to listen to as any man could 
desire to be thrown with. But at three 
bells his servant put the grog upon the 
table; he caught sight of the decanter and 
glasses through the open skylight, and pro- 
posed that we should go below and proceed 
with a game of chess that we had started on 
a day or two previously. 

Hot it was in the cabin, though there was 
the heel of a windsail to breeze down over 
our heads, and with every light lee and 
weather roll of the ship there entered a gush 
of cool, dew-laden night air throvgh the open 
ports. The captain and I sat with our eyes 
riveted upon the chess-board. He held a 
large meerschaum pipe between his teeth, 
and a tumbler of ruddy grog was at his 
elbow. Nothing was audible but now and 
again the dull creaking sounds of cargo 
straining in the hold, or a yearning gurgling 
of water, sounding like a giant’s sob, through 
an open port-hole, to the stoop of the ship 
upon the gentle inclination of the soft, half- 
breathless swell of the sea. Suddenly my 
attention was attracted by the head of a 
man staring through the open skylight. It 
was the red-headed second mate. 

“ Below there, sir?” he quietly called. 

“What is it?’’ demanded Captain Chris- 
tian, expelling a cloud of smoke, without 
lifting his eyes from the chess-board. 


“There’s a strange, faint sound, sir, away 
on the sea, off the starboard bow it seems.” 

“Sound, d’ye say?” 

“ Ay, sir; a faint dribble of noise.” 

“What’s it like?” asked the captain 
keeping his eyes glued to the chess-board. 

“Why, it’s like the voice of a woman 
singing, sir,” answered the second mate. 

“Very odd,” I exclaimed starting. 

“ Anything in sight, Mr. Jansen?” ex- 
claimed the captain, now cocking his winking 
eye up at the skylight as he asked the 
question. 

“Nothing,” answered the second mate. 
“But then, sir, tis as thick as thunder all 
round.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the captain, “if the 
noise continues or approaches let me know,” 
and with that he drew himself together, as 
it were, with first a long pull at his glass 
and then several contemplative puffs at his 
pipe, to consider afresh his next move on 
the chess-board, A few minutes later 
Jansen’s head showed again. 

“It’s for sure a woman singing to star- 
board upon the sea in the heart of the 
gloom, sir,” he exclaimed, his Scandinavian 
harshness of pronunciation accentuated by 
excitement. As he spoke the mellow chimes 
of the ship’s bell struck five times to indicate 
half-past ten—floating pleasantly from for- 
wards, the softer for the silken, plume-like 
flap of some square of canvas slightly hollow- 
ing in to the leeward heave of the ship. 
The captain emptied his glass, put down his 
pipe, and went on deck. I followed him. 

The night lay the blacker against the 
sight for the contrast of the cheerful lamp- 
light in the cabin, but after a little one saw 
a star or two trembling between the squares 
of the rigging and the ebon line of the ocean 
in the west, where there was a sort of faint- 
ness in the sky, with a keener gleam in the 
luminaries there, as though wind was coming 
from that quarter. The captain went to 
the starboard rail a little before the mizzen 
rigging and listened. The second mate in a 
minute cried, “ There, sir; d’ye hear it?” 

“T caught it,” said I. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Captain Christian, “a 
twang as of a jew’s harp. What is it?” 

But my younger and perhaps finer ear 
found something very different from that in 
the thin, apparently distant sound. It was 
a woman’s or a boy’s voice lifted fitfully in 
song. It came and went, and came and 
went again whilst we might have counted 
twenty, bending our ears with breathless 
attention to the black water whence it pro- 
ceeded. The captain called to his servant to 
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hand him upa binocular glass, with which he 
patiently and carefully swept the water from 
the cathead to abeam. 

“T see nothing,” he exclaimed. 

“Hark! Hear the voice again!” I cried. 

“ Ay, and by the bones of my grandfather 
it is a voice too! A woman’s voice, and 
we're nearing it, or I’m very much mistaken,” 
cried Christian in accents that trembled with 
astonishment. ‘“ Wheel there?” he bawled. 
“Let her come to.” 

In a few minutes the voice sounded again, 
this time seemingly close aboard, and as one 
might judge by the sound of it almost ahead. 
I leaned over the side seeking to pierce the 
obscurity, but to no purpose. There was 
nothing to be seen. 

“ Quarter deck there,” shouted a rough voice 
from the forecastle, “ there’s a woman singing 
just off the bows off here, sir.” 

“D’ye see any signs of what she’s aboard 
of ?” shouted the captain. 

“No, sir,” answered the look-out ; “ only a 
minute agone I thought I caught sight of 
a sort of blot that might be a ship’s boat— 
but I don’t see anything of it now.” 

As the echoes of the seaman’s gruff voice 
died away in the canvas aloft the sound of a 
woman singing uponthe wateragain arose. No- 
thing wilder and stranger could be imagined. 
The darkness of the night put such a quality 
of mystery and awe into the strange, time- 
less, sighing utterance that one listened to 
it as to a spirit. 

“Can’t be a fish!” cried the captain. 
“ We shall be into it in a minute whatever 
it is. Get your topsail to the mast, Mr. 
Jansen. Smartly, now. Here’s a job that 
must be looked into.” 

Again the wild and plaintive notes came 
floating off the water with startling distinct- 
ness now. The naked feet of the watch 
slapped the deck as their shadowy forms 
fled from rope to rope. Delicate as was the 
breeze, our progress to it, so keen was our 
clipper keel, had been some fair three knots 
in the hour ; but the backing of the yards on 
the mainmast instantly arrested the vessel’s 
way, and her pallid spires waved under the 
dim stars as restfully as though she had been 
at anchor. The sailors overhung the sides 
staring ; we who were aft looked too with all 
our eyes ; but the obscurity was impenetrable ; 
it pressed black to the white sides of the ship, 
and it was like gazing into a well to glance 
over the rail. 

“Get blue lights, Mr. Jansen, and see 
what's to be revealed in the space they throw 
out.” 

In a few moments a couple of port-fires 


were pouring their brilliant showers into the 
night, one at the fore-rigging, the other a 
little abaft the main. They flashed up a 
wide surface of water. The ship trembled 
out phantasmally to the glare, and the sea- 
men with their fire-touched eyes and phos- 
phoric outlines, looked like a crew of fiends 
aboard some hell-born craft. Clear in the 
blue dazzle under the bows, within a biscuit 
toss, there showed the ink-like fabric of a 
boat with a slender fibre of mast upright in 
her but without sail, and in the stern of her 
the figure of a woman grasping the hair that 
flowed down her breasts with both hands, 
and staring at the ship in a motionless pos- 
ture save for the heave of the boat upon the 
under-running folds. Exclamations of wonder 
broke in a sort of groan from the men. 

“By heaven, but it’s a thing that don’t 
seem lucky though!” cried the captain. 

The port-fires burnt out, and the ocean 
plunged into darkness as opaque to the 
vision as the night to the eye after a flash 
of lightning. Instantly the singing recom- 
menced. There was no melody, no meaning 
in the notes. It was as if a little child sang 
to her doll, the voice being a woman’s. 

“Mr. Jansen,” cried the captain. 

“ Sir?” 

“Get lanterns along. Stand by with 
another port-fire and send some hands aft 
to the quarter-boat here.” 

The commotion, such as it was, had aroused 
the watch below. The tall, black bearded 
mate had risen like an ostrich through the 
companion-hatch, and most of the ship’s 
company were now on deck. The excite 
ment of this incident had got a strong hold 
of the men, and with man-of-war like prompti- 
tude there were lanterns flashing in the gang- 
way, a port-fire sparkling and hissing over 
the forecastle rail, and the Lady Charlotte's 
starboard quarter-boat in the water urged to 
where the black form of the mysterious little 
fabric showed, by four rowers in charge of 
the second mate. The blue glare spread a 
broad circumference of ghastly sheen over the 
water, in the midst of which we could see our 
boat approach the other, and then make for 
the ship again. Once more the port-fire ex- 
pired, and the blackness: rolled down to us 
like a thunder-cloud again, but there were 
lights enough aboard us to direct the boat’s 
crew, and we could very clearly discern their 
approach by the gathering brilliance of the 
phosphoric fires which flashed up under their 
lifted and falling oars, and girdled the boat 
like a band of emeralds. 

“ Have ye got the poor woman all right?” 
shouted Captain Christian from the gangway. 
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“ All right, sir,’ came the answer from 
the second mate. 

In a few minutes she was handed up on 
deck. She stood motionless on being re- 
leased from the grasp which had lifted her 
over the side, saving her head, which she 
turned to and fro, staring from one lantern 
to another as if there was nothing worth 
looking at but the flames of them. The 
light was too puzzling, too thin, too conflict- 
ing, to enable me to view her with any 
clearness. All that I could distinguish was 
that she was a woman of the average stature 
with a wonderful growth of yellow hair 
floating down over her bosom, whilst a 
portion of it was still confined to the back 
of her head by a comb. She looked to be 
clothed in a sort of dressing-gown. Her feet 
were naked, and in lifting her arm in a 
strange, flourishing way to her head the 
sleeve fell and exposed the limb, white and 
polished as ivory, in the lantern light bare 
to above the elbow. 

“See the boat overhauled, Mr. Marling, 
will ye?” exclaimed the captain, “and re- 
port whatever you find in her, and look for a 
name. Get the quarter-boat to the davits, 
Mr. Jansen, and swing the maintopsail. Mr. 
Furlong, perhaps you will accompany me and 
this lady below? Madam, allow me to lead 
you to the cabin.” 

She stared as though not understanding 
him, while she took her hair in both hands 
and flung it witha dramatic gesture over her 
back. She then laughed most piteously, and 
pointed to her lips with a shake of her head, 
which she followed by clasping her hands 
in a gesture of entreaty. 

“Thirst!” I cried. “For God’s sake, 
dear lady, let us take you below.” 

I gently grasped her by the hand, and she 
walked with me without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or rebellion. By the light that streamed 
through the open skylight I spied her staring 
at me, frowning and smiling all in a breath as 
it were, with a movement as of whispering to 
herself in her lips, over which she once or 
twice passed the knuckle of her forefinger. I 
retained her hand, going down the companion 
steps first, and the captain followed us. 

“You will know this sort of suffering 
better than I, Captain Christian,” I exclaimed, 
“she needs drink. How much should she 
have?” 

The skipper without answering took a 
tumbler from a swinging tray and a little 
less than half filled it with sherry and water. 
She watched him smiling and whispering and 
when he extended the glass she snatched it 
from him passionately and emptied it, then 


sank with a deep sigh upon a locker close 
against the table, upon which she leaned her 
brow with a queer sort of unearthly sobbing 
at one moment while she gazed down, then 
glancing up at me and from me to the 
captain with a smile and an eye that was 
large and liquid, and of a dreadful beauty as 
I now saw with the feverish fire of madness 
that shone in it. 

The captain’s servant, swiftly obedient to 
the commands of his master, placed some food 
before her ; beef, ham, white biscuit and the 
like. She ate with hunger, but without the 
avidity with which she had swallowed the 
drink. She was haggard, hollow-eyed, her 
lips almost white, and the sufferings her face 
expressed were cruelly defined by the insane 
smiles which played over her mouth and the 
burning light in her eyes ; yet many features 
of beauty stole out, and it was not hard to 
guess that when all was well with her, she 
was a woman of sweetness and of fascinating 
charms and graces. She had manifestly 
clothed herself in a hurry. Her fingers were 
without rings, her hair was the richest in 
quality I had ever seen in a woman—of a 
ruddy auburn, and it floated likea sun-touched 
waterfall upon her back. From time to time 
she would start violently and send a sweeping 
yet blind sort of look around her. Whenever 
her eyes met mine she smiled. Occasionally 
she would lay down her knife and fork and 
talk to herself, then readdress herself to her 
food with a sudden hurry and an hysterical 
lift of her eyebrows and a passionate heave 
of her full breasts. 

Captain Christian waited till she had made 
an end of her meal to address her. He stared 
at her with curiosity and astonishment, with 
frequent glances at me. Her beauty, the 
meagreness and disorder of her apparel, the 
inanity of her smiles and the brilliance of 
her wandering eyes embarrassed the plain 
old sailor. He stood gazing whilst I waited 
for him to question her. Suddenly the 
long legs of our despairful chief mate showed 
in the companion way. He approached, cap 
in hand, and stood at the table viewing the 
girl carelessly, as though, as an incident of 
ocean life, she had already become common- 
place through familiarity. 

“ The boat has been thoroughly overhauled, 
sir,” said he. “There’s the dead body of a 
sailor in the bottom of her; there’s some 
ship’s bread in the locker and in the stern 
sheets; but the breaker’s empty.” 

“Sure the man’s dead, Mr. Marling ?” 

“ Stone dead, sir ; cold and stiff.” 

“Can you tell me how this trouble came to 
happen to you, ma’am?” inquired the captain 
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addressing the girl respectfully, with even 
something of apprehension in his voice. 

She had been staring hard at Mr. Marling 
and did not seemingly know that the captain 
spoke to her. 

“Tfear her mind is gone,” I whispered 
softly to the skipper. ‘She does not under- 
stand you.” 

She suddenly burst into a loud laugh full 
of madness, whilst she kept her fiery eyes 
fixed upon Mr. Marling. The tall mate 
turned of a deep red and drew away from 
the table. 

“Ts this female’s boat to be cast adrift 
sir ?”’ he asked. 

“No,” answered the captain, “if it’s in 
good condition tell Mr. Jansen to get it 
hoisted inboard ; set a couple of hands to 
secure a weight to the feet of the body and 
let it slip quietly.” 

The mate went up the steps, and the girl 
followed him with another wild laugh as his 
long legs vanished. The captain asked me 
to try to get her to talk to us. Possibly he 
noticed as I did that whenever her glance 
met mine she smiled with a sweetness that 
seemed to soften, almost to extinguish the 
lunatic gleam of her eye, whilst something 
like a quality of meaning and intelligence 
entered her white and haggard face. So far 
she had not uttered a syllable. But we might 
know that she was not dumb by having heard 
her sing. On my asking her her name she 
eyed me gravely, frowned and shook her head, 
and answered, “I don’t know.” I tried her 
with other questions : asked her if she could 
remember the nature of the disaster that had 
befallen her ship; how long she had been 
adrift ; whether the man that was found dead 
had been her only companion; from what 
port she had sailed ; whether she was English 
or Colonial, and so on, trusting by such in- 
quiries to touch some chord of memory. She 
frowned, she shook her head, once the tears 
gushed into her eyes, often she smiled almost 
imbecilely, occasionally uttered a loud, incon- 
sequential laugh, and had nothing to answer 
but “I don’t know,” or, “I cannot tell who 
I am,” and then she would smile, and once 
she whipped round upon Captain Christian, 
and in a voice that rose almost to a shriek 
cried out, “ I am dead! but that poor fellow 
could not tell a spirit if he saw one.” She 
gave a short loud laugh as she said this, then 
rose and was walking in an aimless way to 
the companion ladder when I lightly put my 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“You must rest,” said 1; “you are in 
good hands here. You will be conveyed 
safely to your friends. Your sufferings have 


been terrible, we cannot doubt; but all is 
well with you now.” 

My voice was broken by my sympathy for 
the poor, sweet creature. She looked at me 
with a smile of plaintive, most winning 
gentleness, and extended her hand, which I 
took. 

“She seems content to make a friend of 
you, Mr. Furlong,” said Captain Christian. 
“Sit with her, will ye, sir, whilst Tom ”— 
meaning his servant—* puts a mattress and 
blanket into the bunk in the cabin alongside 
yours,” 

She was as my shadow in willingness to 
move as I moved. She returned with me to 
the locker and would not let me take my 
hand from hers. This action marked a 
species of intelligence which was irrecon- 
cilable with her babble. She talked to me 
with the incoherence of one who speaks in 
adream. She began a story and I bent my 
ear eagerly, but there was not a sentence of 
meaning in what she said. Meanwhile she 
continued to hold my hand whilst she drew 
the fingers of the ‘other down her hair or 
pressed her eyelids as though to some in- 
ternal struggle. I caught her looking yearn- 
ingly at the swinging tray, and interpreted 
her eyes and asked Captain Christian to give 
her some sherry and water. It was what 
she wanted, and she swallowed the contents 
of the glass with a sort of frenzy, but she 
was manifestly incapable of giving expression 
to her desires. 

The cabin was soon prepared and I con- 
ducted her to it. There was no light in the 
berth, but the cabin lamp yielded illumination 
enough to enable one to see very clearly. 
There were two bunks, one above the other, 
and it was the lower one that had been 
prepared for her. I lingered a minute on 
the threshold fearing that she might be at a 
loss, and somewhat embarrassed, and not a 
little touched too, by her eager, clinging hold 
of my hand. I pointed to the bunk and 
begged her to lie down, and to my great 
relief on a sudden she understood, and 
wrapping her gown about her, extended her 
form with her face to the wall of the ship 
and lay motionless. The scuttle was closed 
and the room was hot, so that what she 
rested in was covering for her in abundance, 
though before leaving her I lightly drew 
the blanket over her bare feet, and paused 
another moment to listen with satisfaction 
to her regular respiration. 

I then closed the door and returned to the 
captain, who sat at the head of the cabin 
table pulling at his great pipe, with a face 
full of puzzlement, with the tall mate stand- 
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ing alongside poising a nor’-west draught of 
rum and water betwixt his eyes and the flame 
of the lamp, for it was now drawing on to 
eight bells, midnight, when Mr. Mar- 
ling’s watch would come round, and a 
tumbler of grog was better to him, I dare 
say, than a brief, unsatisfactory spell of 
sleep. Well, the three of us sat talking of 
this poor girl, for she was little more—scarce 
twenty years old I reckoned, spite of the 
whiteness and mad, smiling, pitiful expres- 
sion that lay like a mask upon her features, 
conjecturing all sorts of things of her and 
wondering how her condition of suffering 
and horrible loneliness had come about ;.but 
speculation was idle in the face of the dark- 
ness of her craziness. 

“Tt seems strange,” Captain Christian 
said, “that there should have been but a 
single dead body in company with her. 
When that boat had shoved off there must 
have been other sailors aboard. How 
happened it then that a delicate young 
woman should have weathered a number of 
brawny sea-toughened Jacks ¢” 

But here Mr. Marling broke in in a 
hollow voice which fitted well with his 
despairful countenance, “Captain Christian, 
sir, @ woman’ll bear more’n it would take to 
kill off forty sailors.” 

“ Right,” said Captain Christian, “ ye may 
know that by the illnesses they suffer and 
live through. Pity there’s no female aboard. 
Who’s to nurse the poor girl? To-morrow 
may find her with brain fever.” 

“T’ll nurse her,” said I. 

“So you shall, Mr. Furlong, so you shall, 
sir,” he exclaimed, and I saw his winking eye 
lift with an instant’s gleam of merriment in 
it to the face of the mate. “She'll make a 
pleasant playmate for you, sir, superior for a 
long sea-voyage as a diversion even to chess, 
damme.” 

The long mate uttered a laugh like the 
low of a calf, finished his grog and went 
leisurely on deck, whence presently floated 
the clear chimes of eight bells. 

When I went to my cabin I heard the 
girl next door to me singing. Her voice was 
sweet, but the sounds she uttered tuneless. 
They were of a piece indeed with her talk. 
"Twas more crooning than singing perhaps, 
and she would stop to babble and to laugh 
aloud, but by one o'clock there was a dead 
hush with her, and though I lay awake for 
a long while after, all remained still as death 
in her cabin. 

We got a breeze from the westward that 
morning some while before it was daybreak, 
and the Lady Charlotte under main royal and 


flying jib was thrusting through it brilliantly 
when the sun rose ; all to windward, as I saw 
through my scuttle, being a dazzle of blue 
and frothing ridges under the risen sun, with 
a frequent leap of froth to the glass of the 
window that made it blind with weeping, 
and such a slope of the deck that it was like 
the roof of a house forshaving on. I knocked 
at the girl’s door, and obtaining no answer 
entered and found her sitting in her bunk 
with her feet on the deck seemingly counting 
her fingers., She instantly smiled on seeing 
me and extended her hand. I was no doctor, 
but I could tell the difference between a 
febrile and a composed pulse, and on pressing 
her wrist I found her heart beating a little 
swiftly, but with regularity. It was im- 
possible to know whether she had slept ; or, 
if she had obtained rest, to guess whether it 
had benefited her or not. Her eyes shone 
bright with the sparkle of madness, and the 
swift manifold changes in the expression 
of her face conveyed her condition with 
startling emphasis. 

I sent the captain’s servant for some warm 
water, and fetched from my own cabin such 
toilet conveniences as she might require. I 
then bathed her feet, which I clothed in a 
pair of slippers of my own, and gave her a 
comb and brush, believing she would adjust 
her own hair, but she merely looked at them 
without attempting to apply them. On this 
I got her on to a little locker near the door 
and brushed her hair and coiled the glowing 
heap of it away under the comb as best I 
could. It was very lovely silken hair, soft 
as swans’-down to the touch. In other ways 
I sought to infuse a sense of comfort and 
refreshment in her, and I noticed that I 
never moved away from her but that she 
followed me eagerly with her burning eyes, 
and that our gaze never met but that a smile 
of sweetness and beauty, with a sort of dim 
intelligence in it too, lighted up her pallid, 
hollow face. She would occasionally speak 
tome. Her remarks were without meaning 
or relevancy. I answered them, nevertheless, 
to humour her, and when I had made an end 
of her toilet, such as it was, I begged her to 
lie down, motioning to the bunk, and saying 
that she would be better presently, that she 
had come through a frightful time of priva- 
tion and mental anguish, that she must goon 
resting and being nursed until her strength 
returned to her, and the like ; but she under- 
stood nothing of all this saving my gestures, 
which she obeyed with a tender and pathetic 
alacrity, laying herself down and regarding 
me with a singular kind of wistfulness as 
though she would ask for my approval. 
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I thanked God that her madness left her 
tractable, or at all events, if not to others to 
me at least, for it rendered my task of look- 
ing after her comparatively easy. I cannot 
express how much I was touched by her lone- 
liness, by her friendlessness, that was the 
wilder and more defined because of the in- 
tellectual darkness into which her being had 
been plunged by the horror and suffering of 
shipwreck, and by the many signs of girlish 
beauty which shone forth in her shape through 
the comparative squalor of her attire, and 
through her face that was bloodless with 
hardship, and mocking and hollow-eyed with 
the hours of anguish that had worked in her. 

I fetched some breakfast with my own 
hands from the cabin table. She drank 
feverishly of the tea, but I had some trouble 
to persuade her to eat. I then bade her lie 
still and take thorough rest, and asked if she 
understood me. She closed her eyes, as a 
child might do, as though it was the best pos- 
sible sign she could give me, and then I shut 
the door upon her and joined the captain at 
the breakfast table, impressed and rendered 
hopeful for the poor girl by the sudden, in- 
fantile gleam, so to speak, of rationality. 

Mr. Marling and the skipper were at the 
table, and all our talk was about the stranger. 
I told them what I had done, how I had 
washed her feet, brushed her hair, and so 
forth, and the captain, smothering a laugh 
that rose purple to his face, told me to mind 
my eye, for there were the makings of a 
handsome woman in her, he fancied, and he 
could not satisfy himself that I was not of a 
highly romantic turn of mind. 


“Pooh,” said I, flushing up, “it’s hard 
that a man should not be able to minister to 
a poor helpless woman in distress without 
standing to lose his heart.” 

“She’s got a fine eye,” said Mr. Marling, 
“it seems to enter a man’s face and come 
out of the back of his head ; and I tell ye 
what, Mr. Furlong, you may bet all you're 
likely to die worth, that the like of her 
hair isn’t to be matched in a week’s walk, 
starting from London town and heading as 
you list.” 

“ How about dressing her, captain?” said I. 

“Let her get well first,” he answered ; 
“supposing she dies ?”’ 

“What's her clothes now?” said Mr. 
Marling. 

“ A dressing-gown,” said I, “ hastily slipped 
over a little under-linen.” 

“Let her get well, and we'll manage,” ex- 
claimed the captain. “‘ We'll rig her out in the 
ship’s number. The answering pennant ’)l 
do for a scarf, and if she looks handsome 
in a dressing-gown, how will she _ show, 
think ye, in the glorification of mani-coloured 
bunting?” 

Shortly after this we took the first of the 
south-east trades. The weather grew cooler ; 
a long blue sea came brimming in foam to 
the port bow of the Lady Charlotte, the fly- 
ing-fish whisked in flashes of mother-of-pearl 
from the ruddy shadow of her metal sheath- 
ing; the universe of heaven and waters was 
filled with life by the singing of the gay wind 
that came musical from the far distance with 
the fountain-like murmurs of the rolling 
horizon. 


(To be continued.) 
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From a Drawing by Marcery May. 


A PEEP INTO THE COAL COUNTRY. 


Amone the differences which sever the 
England of our forefathers from the Eng- 
land of to-day none are more noticeable than 
the comparative non-existence of that rural 
seclusion which they knew, but which the 
cosmopolitan influences of railways and 
modern material progress have destroyed 
for us. The country is no longer sacred 
to Ceres, but has become, as it were, the 
appanage of the town ; and among the hedge- 
rows and cornfields we are constantly re- 
minded that we are still in the midst of a 
busy toiling hive, and that our country life 
is fast assimilating itself to the life of our 
towns. Where this change is to end we 
cannot yet see, but nowhere is it more 
marked than in the North of England, 
where the presence of coal and iron has 
concentrated the centres of our manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The traveller from the South of England 
to the North must needs traverse one or 
more of the great coalfields ; and it is pro- 
bably, in many cases, almost with a shudder, 
if he be a lover of green fields and blue 
skies, that he enters upon the region where 
disorderly mounds of black or burning rub- 
bish, the hideous erections which mark the 
site of a coal-pit, and the volumes of black 
smoke which rise from points studded over 
the landscape, blot and mar the fair face of 


Nature. For the coalfields of England have 
been, and may perhaps be again, among its 
loveliest regions. Bounded by the bold and 
bleak moorland, which rises huge and wild 
along the axis of the Pennine Chain, by the 
Limestones of Wenlock, by the Welsh Hills, 
or by the rugged Pentlands, the Coal 
Measures form the first slopes of the lower 
ground ; and spreading out with gentler in- 
clination across the intervening plain, dis- 
appear, perhaps, under the crags of the 
Magnesian Limestone, the undulations of 
the New Red Sandstone, or the waves of the 
blue sea. It has been, much of it, the forest 
land of England. The forests of Sherwood, 
Charnwood, of Dean, and many others, have 
flourished over the surface of the coal-fields, 
and have been associated with the picturesque 
legends of outlawry and the pleasures of 
woodcraft. Much, no doubt, of the charm 
of its scenery is lost and gone for ever, but 
it is not all lost either for the present or the 
future. Not to speak of such spots of love- 
liness as the Forest of Dean, where the pits 
are hidden among the surrounding oaks, or 
Coalbrookdale, where the wooded Severn 
heights look down on the patriarchal works 
that nestle in the hollows, there is much 
beauty left even where desolation seems to 
have laid most heavily its withering hand ; 
and those who live in these black regions 
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have, perhaps, as much loveliness within 
reach as is to be found elsewhere. The 
strong sandstones of the Lower Coal Measures 
are very remarkable for the boldness of their 
configuration, and, especially on the eastern 
slope of the Pennines, go to form some of the 
finest bits of scenery we possess, such, for 
instance, as the stretch of country of which 
Wharncliffe Crags is a well-known point. 
The beauties of both the mountain and the 
Magnesian Limestone country are in nearly 
all cases within reach, and in Durham the 
latter formation has the additional charm of 
constituting the coast line, full of sea-washed 
rocks and caves, and lovely denes and glens 
stretching landward from the shore. Here 
we are in the midst of pits, yet these spots 
are mostly quite secluded and unspoiled. 
Finchale Abbey and Lambton Castle, deep 
down in the valley of the winding Wear, 
still preserve their solitude and their repose ; 
Castle Eden and Old Seaham nestle un- 
disturbed on the sea-shore, and venerable 
Durham still retains its picturesqueness, not- 
withstanding the surroundings which have 
sprung up in a decade, to sink again almost 
as quickly as they have arisen. 

One fortunate circumstance, which the 
ordinary railway traveller perhaps hardly 
realises as he traverses for miles and miles 
a mining district, is that our English coal- 
fields are mostly narrow, so far as their 
polluting and destroying influences are con- 
cerned. The beds of coal slope upwards 
towards the moors where they, one after 
another, come to the surface, exposed by the 
denuding forces which have swept away coal- 
fields greater probably by far than the de- 
tached remnants which remain to us, and 
which constitute the most important part of 
our national wealth. It was, of course, at 
the outcrop of the coals where they were 
first worked—in some instances in Roman 
times, and at every subsequent period. The 
recuperative powers of Nature have done 
much to restore the face of the country 
which has once been riddled with these old 
mines, and in Yorkshire, especially, the slopes 
are fringed and barred with long plantations, 
marking the position of ancient workings of 
iron and coal, and giving to some of these 
uplands a more clothed and wooded aspect 
than they possessed before the ground was 
broken by the miner’s toil. 

The tide of labour and activity has receded 
somewhat from these ancient mines, but it 
is concentrated along a strip of country some 
five or six miles, perhaps, in width, where 
the coals lie at a moderate depth—that is up 
to a depth of about one thousand feet from 


the surface. Beyond this line a few more ad- 
venturous undertakings may seek to reach the 
treasure at greater depths, but for the present 
the great majority of the collieries are situated 
within this comparatively narrow tract. 

But it is not with the landscape, in which 
coal-pits form a disturbing element, but with 
the coal-pits themselves that this paper has 
to do. We may regret that coal-pits should 
spoil a pretty country, but we are not at all 
prepared to efface the coal-pits even if we 
had the power. We English people love 
our firesides too well not to pardon much 
to the sources from whence they derive their 
brightness, and many will take an interest 
in the places themselves, and in those whose 
lives are bound up in them. We shall en- 
deavour then to conduct our readers into a 
colliery district, and there to show them 
some of the sights and scenes peculiar to it, 
and something also of the lives of men and 
beasts deep down in the recesses and the 
darkness of the mine. And, since we must 
make a choice, let us turn our steps to 
Yorkshire and see what we may find to 
interest us in the old Dane-land for whose 
people Mr. Ruskin has pronounced so decided 
a preference. 

The Yorkshire coalfield is part of the 
great central coalfield of England. The 
county boundaries have no reference in this 
case to the geological structure of the 
country, but they mark a clearly-defined 
ethnographical division which severs with 
sufficient distinctness the Yorkshire folk 
from their brethren of Derbyshire. The 
central coalfield is itself only a portion of 
a much more extensive one, embracing 
Lancashire and North Staffordshire, and, 
perhaps, all the districts lying to the south 
as far as Charnwood Forest in Leicester- 
shire. Geological science has been gradually 
accumulating evidence which, although far 
from complete, seems to indicate with suffi- 
cient clearness the configuration of land and 
sea at the time when the coalfields were 
being laid down, and a brief reference to 
this subject may be of interest in passing. 
Imagine (map in hand) a continent extending 
over our northern ocean from Greenland and 
Iceland to the Faroé Islands and to the west 
of the Connemara country in Ireland, stretch- 
ing back by Donegal to Kintyre and along 
the Highland line to Aberdeen, including 
the Old Red Sandstone country of Forfar- 
shire, and thence to the Naze in Norway, 
and, it may be, to the Hartz in Germany. 
Again, fill in more land in Cumberland, in 
the Isle of Man, in Wales, and stretch a 
ridge of mountains from Wenlock to Charn- 
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wood Forest and still further eastward. 
Such a rough outline will surround an in- 
land sea, into which great rivers will be 
pouring their waters, and where they will 
be forming their deltas, and on the bottom 
of which are living, in the clear, deep water, 
the corals, crinoids, and molluscs of the 
Mountain Limestone, while nearer the em- 
bouchures the grits, sandstones, and shales of 
the Millstone Grit, and the Yoredale Rocks 
grew and grew through age-long periods, 
filling up the shallow sea. Then came the 
Coal Age, with its wondrous flora flourishing 
over the growing deltas, which were inter- 
mittently subsiding and burying in sand and 
mud the accumulated vegetable remains of 
years, which would again accumulate afresh 
at each successive pause in the subsidence, 
till, at last, they were finally overwhelmed 
and buried, countless fathoms deep, to be 
stored away until our own day. The sepa- 
ration of the several coal- 
fields (though they may 
have been to some extent 
contemporaneous but dis- 
tinct depositions) is of later 
date, since which time de- 
nudation has been busy 
wasting the upheaved and 
exposed portions which 
doubtless once overlaid the 
Millstone Grit of the 
Pennine Chain and the 
Mountain Limestone of 
Derbyshire. 

The Yorkshire coalfield, 
in accordance with this 
theory, rests on the slopes 
of the grits of the York- 
shire Moors, and dips 
gently away to the east- 
ward. Its seams of coal 
are rich, though not so 
numerous as those of some 
other districts, and they bear a close analogy 
to corresponding ones in Lancashire. The 
portion which has been reached lies between 
the moors and the railway from Sheffield to 
Pontefract and York. 

Every one knows the external appearance 
of a colliery. The framing which supports 
the large pulleys over the drawing shaft, the 
sheds and engine-houses, the sidings with 
their train of waggons, and in the background 
the workshops and other buildings are 
familiar objects enough. These things are 
seen at a glance, but the thing around which 
they are all grouped, the shaft itself, is 
naturally not visible till we are beside it and 
look down into its murky depths. Shafts or 
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pits are the highways from the mine to the 
surface. They are made just large enough 
to allow of the small trucks of coal, inclosed 
in iron cages, being drawn up them, the 
usual size being from twelve to fifteen feet 
diameter. Large and powerful machinery is 
employed at the deeper pits to raise the coal 
to the surface in large quantities and at a 
high speed. For instance, at the Park Gate 
Pit of the Aldwarke Colliery, near Rother- 
ham, 1,600 tons of coal are raised in ten 
hours by one engine from a single shaft 
more than 400 yards in depth, the distance 
being traversed in forty-eight seconds; in 
other words, a load of three tons is raised 
during each minute of the working day. 
The Ashton Moss Colliery, near Manchester, 
is the deepest in England, being not far 
short of 1,000 yards, but it is exceeded by 
several shafts in Belgium. 

Taking our place in the cage, we are dropped 





A TRAMMER, 


From a Drawing by Marcery May, 


smoothly but rapidly into the gloom of the 
shaft, the darkness soon becoming complete. 
The sensation experienced by strangers des- 
cending a pit is very much akin to being carried 
up in a balloon, and if the movement is very 
rapid a feeling of sickness and giddiness is 
often produced. Arrived at the pit-bottom 
it is some time before the eye accustoms 
itself to the comparative gloom, and, although 
the spacious arches are fairly well lighted, 
the men employed about the bottom seem 
weird, dusky-looking beings, moving hither 
and thither in the dark caverns which open 
out on either hand. After some minutes 
spent in a sort of underground office, pro- 
vided with a barometer, table, and desk for 
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the use of the underviewer in charge of the 
pit, the stranger will find that his eyes have 
become accustomed to the amount of available 
light, and he will be ready to proceed on his 
journey. He will find narrow gauge: rail- 
ways running into the recesses of the mine, 
sometimes worked by engine-power, trans- 
mitted through ropes, and sometimes by 
horses. 

One of the first places usually visited by 
strangers is the underground stable. A 
long and wide gallery is divided off into 
stalls to the number, perhaps, of thirty or 
forty. The stables are fairly comfortable, 
and arranged on a special plan to facilitate 
dealing with so large a number of horses, 
The bedding is now usually of Dutch peat, 
which is a great improvement on the sawdust 
formerly used. The horses and ponies do 





not appear to suffer from the darkness to 
which they are condemned, but, on the 
contrary, are frequently remarkable for the 
sleekness of their coats and their comfortable 
proportions. Of course their condition varies 
a good deal at different collieries, but in the 
main they are well tended and well fed, and 
if they could express their grievances, would 
probably complain more of the monotonous 
and heating diet of Indian corn, to which 
many colliery managers from motives of 
economy condemn them, than to other hard- 
ships. They usually remain down for life 
unless a strike or some special reason causes 
them to be brought up. They flourish 
however below, and live, as a rule, to an 
advanced age. They become exceedingly 
sharp and intelligent in the performance of 
their work, and in many cases hardly need 
the supervision of a driver. They are espe- 
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cially acute as to the whereabouts of pro- 
visions intended for human consumption, and 
the unwary driver who considers his jacket- 
pocket a sufficiently safe place wherein to 
bestow his dinner is apt to find a four-footed 
thief has taken an early opportunity of 
transferring the viands to a place of greater 
security, being, in fact, altogether inacces- 
sible. A curious instance of the intelligence 
of these creatures may be mentioned. Ata 
small colliery, near Barnsley, the ponies, 
though working daily underground, were 
stabled at the surface. Many of them knew 
as well as the human beings the hour when 
the day’s work came to an end, and without 
guidance would make their way at top speed 
to the shaft, then take their place in the 
cage and stand quiet and motionless while 
they were drawn to the surface. We do not 


PONY TRAMMING, 
From a Drawing by MarcERY May. 





know whether they displayed the same 
alacrity and intelligence when going to work ; 
if so, they must oftentimes have been teach- 
ing a silent lesson to their drivers, 

Every mine must have two shafts, and a 
circulation of air very similar to that of the 
blood in the human body. The air is con- 
ducted into the inmost recesses of the mine 
by different sets of roads, one set being 
devoted to the fresh-air current passing in- 
wards, the other to the vitiated air returning 
from the working places. These currents 
are produced by artificially destroying the 
equilibrium of the columns of air in the two 
shafts, either by rarefying the air in the 
upeast by means of heat, or by exhausting 
it by machinery. The return airways and 


the exhausted portions of the mine are called 
the “ waste,” and the care of them and the 
maintenance of the ventilation is confided to 
an experienced official called the master 
wasteman, who has at his command a staff 
of men to keep the air passages free and 














THE PIT BOTTOM. 


Engraved by A. C. Coats, from a Drawing by Marcery May. 
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open. The air is divided and distributed 
into the different districts of the mine, and 
is so conducted as to sweep away any noxious 
gases which may be given off either from the 
coal or the exhausted workings. 

We now proceed to conduct our travellers 
into the recesses of the mine, and since the 
details we propose to give differ widely in 
almost every colliery, we will take a trip 
into a district in the silkstone seam at 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery, from whence 


while in Northumberland and Durham, curi- 
ously enough, many terms are of nautical 
origin, showing the close connection which 
must once have existed between the two 
callings of the coal-miner and the sailor. 

To return from our digression. On the 
other line (of which we have already spoken) 
is a train of empty corves, some seventy or 
so in number, and into one or two of these, 
which have been cleaned and provided with 
rough seats in the shape of blocks of wood, 





> 
UNDERCUTTING A THIN COAL. 
From a Drawing by Marcery May. 


so many London fires draw their supplies, 
and which may, therefore, have a special 
interest to some of our readers who may at 
this moment be toasting their toes by the 
cheerful blaze. In a wide and lofty arch, 
such as one sees on the underground rail- 
way, we find ourselves between two lines of 
rails: narrow gauge lines they are, but not 
narrower than some of the railways running 
up into the slate quarries of the Welsh 
mountains. On one of these stands a long 
train of small waggons loaded with coal just 
come out of the workings, and each carrying 
about seven hundredweights. They are 
called in Yorkshire technically “corves” 
which is derived from the Teutonic kord, a 
basket, these waggons having succeeded to 
the name and uses of certain wicker baskets 
which were in use before rails were intro- 
duced. And here we may notice some 
peculiarities of nomenclature employed in 
coalpits, a subject which would afford a most 
interesting study to the philologist. The 
terms in Yorkshire are many of them Teu- 
tonic words now lost in common parlance, 


we will, with your permission, step, and take 
our places for the first stage of our journey. 
Our conductor gives a signal and immediately 
a rattling of ropes and wheels is apparent, 
and with a jerk, such as would not be 
approved of on a regular railway, we find 
ourselves in motion. As we leave the shaft 
arches we feel that we are leaving behind us 
a comparatively light and cheerful place, and 
as we plunge into the black darkness, which 
is broken only by our own dim safety-lamps, 
we cannot but feel (though we may not 
express it) some such sentiment as Dante 
saw writ over the portal of his Inferno : 


“ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 


But now we are moving quickly, and from 
gloomy gallery to dark cavern we travel on 
till after some five or six minutes we see 
lights in the distance and we feel the train 
passing over the points of a siding and then 
coming to rest. Here are men and horses 
engaged in working the traffic and dividing 
the trains, for we are at a junction where 
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diverging lines lead into different 
districts of the pit. Presently 
our portion of the train is in 
motion again, and, taken in tow 
by the ropes of another engine, 
we are carried onwards for a 
further distance. One more 
stoppage at another junction and 
we are once more borne onwards 
to the farthest station where the 
coal is brought out of the faces 
where it is wrought. Here we 
encounter a group of weird-look- 
ing youths, very lightly clad, 
waiting for the arrival of our 
train. Each detaches and carries 
off one of the corves, which he 
pushes into the working place 
where it will be filled and brought 
back to the station, and from 
thence returned to the shaft. 
Boys are not now taken into the pits till 
they are fourteen years old, though, before 
the passing of the Mines Regulation Act, 


many ‘commenced work at a much earlier 
age. Their first duties are usually to drive 


for this they receive about a 


the ponies ; 


MAKING NUTS, OR SCREENING COAL. 
From a Drawing by MaRGERY May. 


shilling a day, gradually rising to two shillings 
when they are transferred to other work. 
This is frequently to “tram” the coal from 
the working face where it is hewn out of the 
solid to the sidings where the horses take 
the waggons. Trammers are usually strong 
youths and prospective colliers. They are 
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the roughest element in a pit and their work 
is about the hardest, but it is considerably less 
severe than it used to be when the coal had 
to be dragged in sledges along the bare floor 
of the mine. 

The coal-hewer, or collier, is the important 
personage for whose convenience the whole 
organisation of the pit exists. He is the 
ultimate end of all things. Without him 
the others’ occupations are all gone. His 
work demands experience, skill, and strength. 
It is often most severe and exhausting, but 
not by any means invariably so, and the 
majority of colliers do not work much harder 
than other laborious employments require, 
and have a considerable reserve of energy on 
their return home for anything which may 
be stirring. 

In order to work the coal to advantage it 
is laid out in faces, each collier having a 
separate portion allotted to him. His busi- 
ness is to detach the coal so as to produce it 
as largé in size as possible, small coal being 
of very little value. To do this he must 
undermine it, and when this is done to a 
depth of three or four feet for some yards in 
length the coal above begins to detach itself 
from the roof, and break off from the solid 
coal along a line at the back of the groove 
which has been undercut. It now requires to 
be propped up till the collier is ready to let it 
down. If the coal is too strong to fall 
unaided powder is used, and now in places 
where the use of powder is considered danger- 
ous caustic compressed lime takes its place. 
Coal-cutting machines have been in use at 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery for many 
years, but they have not as yet been largely 
used in collieries generally. They seem 
destined however to be much more import- 
ant in the future than they are at present, 
and will relieve the collier of much of his 
hardest work. His lot will then not be so 
pitiable a one as it is popularly supposed to 
be. The sentimental idea of the horrors of 
working underground once got rid of, the 
collier’s work is not without its recommend- 
ations. The hours are short, the conditions 
of work and the temperature of the mine 
are equable ; he is independent of weather, 
and he is well paid. To the danger of 
accident he iscertainly exposed, but, according 
to statistics, his calling is not so fatal as some 
others carried on in open day, and in pro- 
portion to the numbers employed the ratio 
of accidents is decreasing. 

The collier is certainly rising—and rising 
fast—in the social scale. He is no longer 
typically the brutalized man he was. He is 
now an educated and often thoughtful person 


as indeed he has need to be. There are, of 
course, far too many of the grosser sort left, 
but the better men are gaining ground. 
Their trade organizations have become a 
great power, and if wisely led their just 
rights are secure. In their exercise of 
political power they may perhaps for a time 
throw a mighty weight into the scale of 
democratic progress. But time will probably 
correct and experience modify the crudeness 
of many of the theories now current among 
them, and save them from the rocks and 
quicksands into which socialistic doctrinaires 
will doubtless seek to lead them : but whether 
for good or for evil the miners of this country 
are now become one of the great factors in 
the accomplishment of its destinies. 

Returning to the upper air, daylight at 
first strikes almost as strange as the darkness 
had done on our descent. The pit top is a 
busy scene. The unloading of the cages, the 
screening, cleaning, and sorting of the coal, 
the shunting of the waggons, the engines and 
machinery working all around present a most 
confusing sight to the unaccustomed eye. 
The various secondary operations of a large 
colliery are in themselves considerable. There 
is the shop for the enginewrights, the black- 
smith’s shop with its steam hammer, the 
joiner’s shop, the sawmill, the waggon shop, 
the storehouse filled with every conceivable 
article of ironmongery and drysaltery—ropes, 
chains, indiarubber, and so on; a mill and 
granary for corn and fodder, and last, but 
not least, a large room where the safety 
lamps are cleaned, trimmed, and lighted. 

The colliery is usually surrounded by a 
number of cottages where a good many of 
the workmen live. These vary very much 
as to accommodation and comfort, the newer 
houses being generally commodious and well 
arranged. The colliers have each a garden 
plot which they cultivate with much success, 
and a few even provide themselves with 
frames, and rough greenhouses where they 
grow hot-house flowers and sometimes grapes. 
The chief officials are usually better housed, 
and occupy a somewhat higher social standing 
than the rest of the colliery colony. At 
their head is the manager, who holds a 
Government certificate and who is respon- 
sible for the safe working of the mine. He 
must be a man of some attainments, in fact, 
he needs to know a little of most things in 
order to deal with all the exigences of his 
calling. Besides being a mining engineer he 
must also be something of a civil engineer, ° 
for he may be called upon to make a railway 
or construct a reservoir. He must be a 
mechanical engineer for he has to supervise 
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and arrange engines and machinery. He 
must be an accountant for he has his staff of 
clerks ; a farmer, for the colliery has land ; 
an architect, for he has to build engine-houses, 
cottages, and workshops ; a lawyer, for he 
has much to do with leases and their pro- 
visions ; a valuer anda surveyor. To these 
others may be added, but they are enough to 
show the great variety of accomplishments 
which the colliery manager needs to be 
possessed of. His lieutenants are each in 
charge of special departments, the details of 
which they manage, reporting daily to the 
manager. The underviewer takes charge 


underground, the bank inspector above, while 
the engineer superintends the workshops and 
machinery. 

We have now given some account of a 
colliery as it is to be found in Yorkshire, 
and although we have by no means exhausted 
all that is interesting about it, we must have 
exhausted the patience of our readers who 
will think we have lingered long enough in 
so black and uncouth a region, so we will 
now bring our essay to a conclusion, and 
seeing them safely bestowed in the London 
express wish them a pleasant journey and 
good-bye. 

G. BLAKE WALKER. 
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THE BETTER MAN. 


By ArtHur Paterson. 


CHAPTER III. 
MARK GALT. 


ERE are not many people 
of two-and-twenty, in this 
age of nervous high pres- 
sure, who could say with 
Edith Eckersley, that they 
had not known what a 
bad night meant since 
they were six years old. 
Yet it was literally true 
that since Edith had the whooping-cough 
in early childhood she had never remained 
awake more than five consecutive minutes 
after her head touched the pillow, or become 
conscious of her own existence again until 
called the next morning. This happy state 
of things continued during the sea-voyage 
to America. Even on the cars, across the 
plains, she never failed to rise each morn- 
ing fresh and bright, with an appetite for 
breakfast which awakened unspeakable envy 
in the souls of her languid fellow-passengers. 
The first night Edith spent in New Mexico, 
however, proved a marked exception to this 
rule, and she lay awake for many a weary 
hour. 

Edith was not a person inclined to analyze 
closely the causes and effects of things 
relating to herself. To the end of her life 
she never supposed that her sleeplessness on 
this particular occasion arose from anything 
beyond a rather harder bed than she was 
accustomed to, and her strange surroundings. 
It seemed only natural in these circum- 
stances that her mind should be in an un- 
commonly active state, and the various doings 
of the day be vividly remembered, especially 
the reproaches of Frank Houghton for her 
want of sympathy with Tom. 














It was an entirely new experience to Edith 
to be spoken to in such a manner. Her father 
stern enough to men, never attempted to 
lecture her, believing that women should be 
left to women: and Mrs. Eckersley, dear 
little soul, never reproached anybody, except 
under strong pressure, and then so mildly that 
it was hardly worthy of the name. Edith had 
never been to school, and her governess, find- 
ing the girl a ready, docile pupil, had smiled 
upon her as indulgently as the rest of the 
world. Therefore, Frank’s severely candid 
expression of opinion that afternoon, had 
been a perfect revelation to the girl, and an 
impartial critic might have been inclined to 
give her some credit for the good part in 
which she received it. Not so Edith, herself. 
To be angry with Frank when she felt that 
his words were true, never entered her mind. 
She believed that she deserved all his re- 
proaches, and much more, and sorely regretted, 
as she lay awake that night at the top of 
the Toros hotel, her want of perception, and 
consequent neglect of duty. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom !”’ she said to herself with 
a sigh, “what a selfish wretch I have been. 
I have thought that because you were a man 
I had no part in your life, and might go my 
idle way, though things were getting harder 
for you day by day, and the idea of going to 
America taking stronger hold upon your mind. 
I suppose I might say in my own behalf,” 
she mused, after a vain attempt to banish all 
ideas from her mind, and go to sleep, “ that 
he never seemed to care much for my society. 
Yet Frank would answer, ‘ You never really 
tried to make him care.’ And that is true, 
for since he went to Eton I never thought of 
such a thing. No, I have no excuse but the 
poor little one that I was never told to do 
anything ; and no comfort but in the thought 
that I will earnestly try to do my duty now. 
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Yet, it all depends upon whether Tom comes 
home with us. What will he care at first 
for my sympathy? How much of his confi- 
dence will he give to an ignorant girl? The 
best chance we have, I feel sure, lies in 
the influence Frank has over him. And 
I am certain that Frank has a great deal 
more influence than he thinks—far more. I 
will begin my campaign vigorously to-morrow 
morning, but I am convinced that everything 
really depends on Frank.” 

She began to get a little drowsy now. Her 
thoughts passed to other things, and grew 
confused. Once she smiled, and murmured 
softly. 

“T need not have drawn my hand away so 
hastily. He was really thinking of no one 
but Tom. He feared that he had hurt my 
feelings, but that was all—quite all.” 

Soon after this she fell asleep. 

Edith was late for breakfast the next 
morning, for no one called her; and when 
she reached the dining-room the family were 
assembled at table. Some one rose hastily as 
she came in. A stranger, who was sitting 
next to Tom. 

“We did not wait for you, my dear,” 
said the Colonel, also rising. “Tom, I am 
sorry to say, has to leave us at once, and 
wanted his breakfast. This gentleman is 
Mr. Galt, of whom you have often heard.” 

The stranger stepped forward, and held 
out his hand. 

“T am very happy to have the honour of 
your acquaintance, Miss Eckersley.” 

Edith bowed, but did not take the prof- 
fered hand. Perhaps the disturbed night 
had made her a little nervous, but as she met 
Mr. Galt’s bright eyes and smiling mouth, 
such a feeling of repulsion came over 
her, that she felt inclined to turn her back 
upon him and leave the room. She was 
thankful that the place left for her was 
beside Frank, at the lower end of the table, 
so that when he turned to pass her coffee, 
his broad shoulders screened her from that 
face. Edith could never find any logical 
reason for this instinctive feeling of dislike 
for Tom’s prospective partner. It was not 
distrust engendered by Frank’s words of 
caution the day before. It was a sudden 
overwhelming sensation of fear, and an in- 
tense shrinking from his presence, much what 
a bird in a cage must feel, when it sees a cat 
watching its movements outside the wires. 

Yet Mark Galt was a very handsome 
man. His face was thin, and oval in 
shape, of a slightly Spanish cast, his sallow 
complexion tanned to a handsome brown by 
exposure to sun and wind. His eyes were 
black, bright and piercing; his nose was 


aquiline, slightly hooked, and beneath it was 
an extremely well-shaped mouth, shaded by 
a long silky moustache, which he continually 
twisted and stroked with a delicate, lean 
brown hand. His chin was well moulded and 
square, denoting a strength of character in 
keeping with the intent brightness of his eyes. 
A handsome face, certainly, yet unsatisfactory 
to less sensitive people than Edith; for it 
was to be noted that at this breakfast even 
Mrs. Eckersley was silent and subdued, and 
stole many an uneasy and doubtful look at 
the stranger. 

These feelings on the part of his women- 
kind, however, were far from being shared 
by the Colonel. He liked the quiet, self-pos- 
sessed American when he first saw him, and 
as they discussed subjects of mutual interest 
he liked him more and more. Galt had 
served in the war on the Southern side, and 
it was not long before the prejudice which 
had existed in the Colonel’s mind against 
one who was aiding and abetting the rebel- 
lion of his son, gave way to a genuine 
interest in a man who had seen hard service, 
and could describe the main features and 
incidents of a great battle from the point of 
view of an experienced practical soldier. 
Edith, meanwhile, seeing that the others 
were entirely absorbed in what the stranger 
was saying, questioned Frank in a low voice 
about Tom’s movements. 

“Ts he really going away at once?” 

ee 

“To that place in the south—Carita ?” 

at 

“Mr. Galt remaining here, I suppose.” 

“TI suppose so. What do you think of 
him ¢” 

She raised her eyes and looked at Frank 
earnestly. 

“T hate him,” she whispered. 

Frank smiled. 

“T thought you did.” 

“ Why I hate him I cannot tell,” she con- 
tinued in the same low tone. “ Do you think 
it very wrong?” 

“ Wrong t—-I have hated him myself for 
a long while.” 

Frank compressed his lips as he spoke, 
and Edith started nervously. The Frank of 
to-day was very different from the Frank 
she remembered in the past. She was afraid 
of him when she saw the expression which 
came into his face as he glanced at Galt ; and 
her own feeling towards the man shrank at 
once to the merest insignificance. 

There was not much time however to pon- 
der over this matter, for now Tom rose from 
the table and said that he must go. He 
was in the highest spirits, this cordiality 
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between Mark and his father being a most 
hopeful sign. 

“Good-bye, mother dear,” he said cheer- 
fully, kissing her three times in succession, 
to the unmitigated astonishment of Mark 
Galt, whose relations with his own mother 
had ceased abruptly before he was fifteen. 

“IT shall see you very soon, I trust, at our 
own place in Carita. The country is much 
prettier with us than it is here, and I am 
sure that I speak for Mr. Galt, when I say 
that you'll all get a hearty welcome there, 
and the sooner we see you the better.” 

“It’s the truth, Tom,” said his friend 
smiling, “the sooner the better.” 

A few minutes later Tom was on his way 
to the stable to get his horse. Frank went 
with him, and pressed him earnestly, for the 
last time, to tell his father everything before 
he went away. 

“Tt’s all right, man,” said Tom im- 
patiently, “I shall tell him fast enough 
when he comes down. I am much better 
out of the way just now. Besides, the sheep 
cannot be left to the Mexicans, Mark says, 
without one of us to see after things, so I 
must be off this morning. I swear to you 
that I should have told him to-day if x 

“ Mark Galt had not arrived,” interrupted 
Frank bitterly. 

Tom laughed. 

“Well, that’s a fact. By George! how 
you love Mark! I believe you will kill him 
one of these days.” 

“Tt is a thing that wants doing,” said 
Frank quietly. 

Tom’s brows contracted. 

“ What, Frank !—my friend ! 
joking.” 

Houghton shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not given to joking, Tom, in 
matters of this kind. But I promise you 
one thing. I will not interfere with him as 
long as he is your friend.” 

“Oh, well,” said the other, mollified, 
“that is fair enough. Then he is safe.” 

They had reached the stable, and Tom 
had been saddling his horse while he 
talked. Now he led it out, and was ready 
to go. 

“ Adios, old man,” he said heartily, 
shaking hands, with his brightest smile, 
“now don’t put a spoke in my wheel just 
because you hate Mark. I know you are the 
fairest-minded man living, and I promise 
that if I ever see any sign that Mark is play- 
ing fast and loose with me, I'll bring him 
up with a round turn. I can take care of 
myself, never fear. Good-bye.” 

Another wring of the hand, and Tom 
galloped briskly away. Frank sighed as he 
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watched him—a brave figure in the bright 
morning sun. 

“Take care of yourself, indeed!” he said 
bitterly. “Oh, Tom, Tom! how little you 
know of the world, and men. Bring Galt 
up with a round turn, will you? That has 
been tried before a good many times, but he 
has cut the rope and got away every time. 
Slippery, smooth, and deep, and fierce as a 
mountain cat: that is Mark Galt. I wish 
I could bring him to bay alone in a quiet 
place.” Frank smiled as he thought of this 
contingency, stretching out his right hand, 
and examining the bone and muscle of the 
fingers. Perhaps it was well that Edith 
did not see him then. 

In the hall of the hotel he encountered 
Colonel Eckersley and Galt. 

“ We are going to have a smoke, Frank, 
and discuss business,” said the Colonel 
briefly ; “ Edith tells me that Tom had pro- 
mised to take her a ride this morning. As 
the scapegrace has left us, would it be too 
much to ask you to redeem his promise ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the prompt answer, 
“Twill speak to Edith and have the horses 
out at once, it is a beautiful day.” 

“Thank you. By the by, of course you'll 
dine with us. I shall want to consult you 
about Tom this afternoon.” 

“T shall be very happy, sir.” 

Frank looked at Galt as he spoke, and 
thought he saw his thin lips tighten with 
annoyance, though it might have been fancy. 

He found Edith in the parlour, gazing 
disconsolately out upon the prospect. 

“T was not in time, you see, Frank,” she 
said mournfully, “my good resolutions 
always come too late.” 

“I don’t know that,” he answered smiling. 
Somehow things looked brighter than they 
did a few minutes ago. ‘“ You will see him 
at Carita, and have another opportunity then, 
no doubt. We might discuss this presently 
on horseback—that is, if you still feel 
inclined for a ride.” 

Her face brightened. 

“Oh, will you take me? That is very 
kind. I thought I must give up the idea 
when Tom went away.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Frank bluntly, 
“ unless ”»—he hesitated—“ Unless you would 
rather not go with such a dull companion as 
I shall be.”’ 

“That is quite a matter of opinion,” said 
Edith, gaily, “and now I will put on my 
habit. I do long for a ride.” 


It was not long before they were in the 
saddle, pacing gently down the main street 
of Toros. When clear of the town, they 
indulged in a canter, and Edith’s mare, not 
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accustomed to a lady-rider, grew restive, and 
inclined to bolt. This made it necessary for 
Frank to ride close to her, and once to place 
his hand on her rein. He had just dene 
this and was explaining the best way to 
manage the heavy curb bit, with which the 
mare was held, when a man standing at the 
side of the road lifted his hat and bowed. 
As Frank returned the salutation he re- 
cognized Timothy Skeats, the telegraph 
operator. This gentleman was taking a 
morning stroll before settling down to his 
work. He looked fixedly at the riders as 
they passed him, and continued to do so 
until they were out of sight. Then he 
thoughtfully pressed his hat over his eyes, 
and strolled into town in a brown study. 
He passed the depot, which ought to have 
been his destination, and walking into the 
hotel instead, was making his way without 
ceremony to the Hynkins’s private room, 
where he was always a welcome guest, when 
he heard a lady’s voice there, and paused in 
the hall. Mr. Skeats had no intention of 
eavesdropping. Fond as he was of ponder- 
ing over the affairs of others, he had never 
dreamt of stooping to collect information by 
illicit means. In this case it was evident 
that no secrecy was intended by the speaker, 
for the door was half open, and she was 
talking in a clear emphatic tone. 

“Then you really think you will have 
room, Mrs. Hynkins?” 

“ No doubt of it, mem. There’s an apart- 
ment well-fixed over the dinin’hall, which’ll 
just do. Will the major have his meals 
with you, Mis’ Eckersley ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly, he is an old friend. I 
wish I had gone to the post-office earlier this 
morning ; my husband and daughter will be 
quite excited at the news. So curious, isn’t 
it, that just at this time he should have 
business in Colorado?” 

“Very, indeed,” was the sympathetic 
answer. “His business must be important. 
And you don’t know exactly when he’s to 
be here?” 

“No, he cannot tell us the day, but it 
will be in about a week.” 

“ Well, we're fixed, ready, whenever it is.” 

“Oh, thank you! I feel so much relieved. 
Major Crawford is rather a particular man, 
and I am very anxious that he should be 
comfortable ; I know he will be now.” 

There was the rustle of a dress, and Mrs. 
Eckersley passed Timothy in the dark hall 
without seeing him. When she was out of 
sight he slipped quietly into the room she 
had left, nodded to Mrs. Hynkins, removed 
his hat and shut the door. It was half an 
hour before he opened it again. 


The conversation in the smoking-room 
between Mark Galt and Colonel Eckersley 
was a long and earnest one. Most of the 
speaking was done by the American, his 
companion asking short abrupt ‘questions, 
and pondering in silence, sometimes for 
many minutes, over the answers he received. 
Galt threw himself heart and soul into his 
business. It was an up-hill task, but he 
did it well. He was a man accustomed to 
concentrate his attention upon the matter he 
had in hand, and not to be easily daunted by 
a repulse. A determined, quick-witted man, 
with his full share of the irrepressible 
energy and audacity of his race, regulated by 
a self-control which enabled him to sustain 
his dignity and mental poise under almost 
any stress of circumstance, and which made 
his manner and speech more than usually 
quiet, suave, and self-possessed, when at heart 
he was most deeply interested and anxious. 

It was an insoluble problem to Galt’s 
friends why he had never got on in the 
world. It was known that he came originally 
from New York; that he had speculated 
largely in gold mines, and made and lost 
mints of money, and that now he was a 
comparatively poor man, living a very hard 
life, with the prospect of many years of 
hardship and toil, before he could raise 
another “ pile.” 

Had Mark Galt been an Englishman the 
explanation of his want of success would 
have been expressed in two words— a rolling- 
stone. But Americans rather admire the 
roving propensity, for not a few of their 
greatest men have spent the first thirty 
years of life “‘ on the roll.” 

The western states and territories of 
America have many such men as Mark 
Galt, who seemingly possess every quality to 
insure success in life, yet never attain it, no 
one knows why. This ignorance is not 
surprising, for the explanation of the position 
of a man of forty is to be found in the record 
of his previous life, and such a man as Galt 
keeps this record strictly to himself. 

He comes into a neighbourhood, takes his 
place as an active citizen, pleases men by his 
soft manner, push, and cleverness, and no 
questions are asked. After a time, some- 
thing happens which fills men’s mouths with 
curses ; a score of revolvers spring out of 
sheath ; and there is a swift ride of hard- 
faced men to the stranger’s house, to find 
him gone—no one knows whither. A few 
days later another settlement a hundred 
or two miles away, will make the acquaint- 
ance of this man, and so his life goes on. 
An end comes one day. And the fate 
of such men is always the same, if 
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they remain out west, but until this hap- 
pens they live an exciting, stimulating life, 
and so careful are they to leave no trail 
behind by which they may be hunted 
down, that, until they are caught red-handed, 
they can face all men without fear, how- 
ever suspicious these men may be ; but they 
never become rich. At times, if they are 
more than ordinarily clever, and possess 
some organizing power, they gather together 
a number of kindred spirits, and by a judi- 
cious mixture of force and fraud govern a 
settlement, for a time. Woe, then, to any 
honest man who takes up his abode in 
those parts, and will not obey the “un- 
written laws” of the “ring!” 

The conversation between the Colonel, and 
his son’s partner went on uninterruptedly 
for three hours. Then the Colonel rose. 

“We shall have dinner in half-an-hour, 
Mr. Galt. You will join us, of course. Let 
us postpone further discussion about Tom 
until the afternoon. Before finally deciding 
the point, I must lay the matter before Mr. 
Houghton, whois, as you know, an old friend 
of ours.” 

Mr. Galt smiled dubiously. 

“Frank is an experienced cattleman,” he 
said politely. ‘“ But he doesn’t know much 
about sheep. If I may say so, Colonel, I 
think your own previous experience in Eng- 
land, apart from the fact that you are so 
much the older man, will give you a far 
more correct notion on the point in question 
than Frank’s opinion.” 

Colonel Eckersley shook his head. 

“No, no. That is impossible. Your way 
of raising stock in this country is totally 
different from ours. Besides, I believe that 
Frank had something to do with sheep him- 
self three years ago.” 

“ He had,” said Galt quietly, “and failed.” 
- “Indeed! Then you knew him at that 
time. I understood you to say, just now, 
that you were but slightly acquainted.” 

“ We are so,” replied the American im- 
perturbably. “I saw something of him 
then, certainly, and heard more. But we 
did not exchange half-a-dozen words, nor 
have we done so since.” 

This was strictly true. 

When the gentlemen came into the parlour 
Mrs. Eckersley met her husband with the 
news which Timothy Skeats had overheard. 

“Capital !” exclaimed the Colonel warmly. 
“And what is this business which he has 
come about?” There was a certain inscrut- 
able twinkle in Colonel Eckersley’s eyes as 
he asked his wife this natural question, and 
Galt noticed that she smiled in a very un- 
necessary way as she replied, 
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“Tt is not exactly business. A friend 
who owns some of the great parks in Colo- 
rado has offered him some good shooting, 
he says, and advises him to buy land there. 
He is coming to see us on his way to the 
place. Oh, my dear girl ” Edith and 
Frank came in at this moment, “I have 
such news! Some one is coming to see us, 
a friend from England. Guess who it is.” 

Edith laughed. 

“T give it up, mamma, don’t keep me in 
suspense. Who is it?” 

“ Major Crawford.” 

“No!” 

Edith said no more than this for a moment, 
she was too much astonished. It seemed as 
if her thoughts about him yesterday had 
acted like a magnet, or the incantation which 
calls spirits from another world. 

“It’s quite true, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Eckersley, smiling at her husband in a way 
that made Frank feel as if he had been sud- 
denly transported to an atmosphere several 
degrees below zero. “ Major Crawford is 
calling here on his way to Colorado, where 
he is going to shoot buffaloes, or bears, I for- 
get which. By the by, I wonder whether 
you ever knew him, Frank ; he was at Eton ?” 

‘“‘T have heard of him,” Frank was watch- 
ing Edith. He saw a bright excited look in 
her eyes, and he found it difficult to answer 
her mother coherently. “I did not know 
him. He was leaving when I came. He is 
a friend of yours?” 

“He was a subaltern in my regiment,” 
interposed the Colonel. ‘‘ And we have seen 
a good deal of him of late years. As good 
a soldier and as clever a fellow as any living. 
A major now, and if we have a war with 
Russia, which I think most probable, he will 
be a general before he is fifty. Now, Edith, 
my child, run away and dress, please, as 
quickly as you can. It isdinner time. Mr. 
Galt and I are famishing.” 

Dinner was a somewhat silent meal. 
Every one had ample material for reflection, 
and little inclination for conversation. 
What talk there was Mark Galt and Mrs. 
Eckersley provided, and the little lady began 
to think she had been guilty of profound in- 
justice by her mistrust of him at breakfast. 

Frank scarcely uttered a word. He sat 
by Edith, helping her to what she required 
before she could ask for it, but answering 
the few remarks she made to him with a 
bluntness which was hardly polite, and which 
caused her to look up more than once with 
genuine surprise ; his manner had been so 
different an hour ago. It was a relief to 
every one when they left the table. 

Cigars were lighted in the smoking room 
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in silence ; then Colonel Eckersley broached 
the subject nearest his heart with character- 
istic abruptness. 

* Now, Frank, I want your candid opinion. 
With your knowledge of business here, and 
of Tom’s prospects at home, and taking into 
consideration his present intention of stay- 
ing out west in any circumstances, do you 
believe it to be advisable that he should have 
a thousand pounds to invest in stock? And 
if you do, what are your reasons? I ask for 
your candid opinion, mind—say just what 
you think.” 

Frank turned from the table where he was 
mixing the Colonel's whisky. 

“ My candid opinion, sir, is, that if Tom 
puts a thousand pounds into sheep in present 
circumstances, he is a mad fool.” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the Colonel, with a 
whistle of astonishment, glancing at Mark 
Galt, who was leaning back in his chair ex- 
amining his cigar in a critical manner as if he 
had not heard the remark. “Then you have 
changed your opinion since yesterday.” 

“No, sir, 1 think not. Yesterday we were 
discussing the question of putting money 
into sheep from a theoretical point of view. 
I may have expressed myself badly, but I 
meant simply to say that a man might do 
well with sheep, and that Tom was a man.” 

“H’m, I see,” said the Colonel musingly. 
“And you don’t approve of his present 
scheme?” 

*T do not.” 

Mark Galt knocked the ash from his cigar, 
and sat up. “The reason why?” He 
smiled as he spoke, and put the question in 
as irritating a manner as possible. 

Frank set his teeth, and there was a dan- 
gerous gleam in his eyes, but his reply was 
given with perfect coolness. He was not to 
be drawn into losing his temper. 

“Tom has only been here eighteen months. 
Buying sheep requires great judgment and 
experience. There are a host of contingen- 
cies to be guarded against of which Tom is 
completely ignorant.” 

The Colonel coughed. 

“ Yes, but, Frank, Tom is not taking up 
this business alone. He will be under good 
and experienced guidance: I am sure you 
must admit that.” 

“TI fear not, sir,” said Frank, steadily 
looking Galt full in the face. “ Unless I 
have been misinformed, Mr. Galt has not 
been in the sheep business two years himself. 
To my knowledge he was a horse-owner three 
years ago.” 

“So you don’t think a man should invest 
money in a business unless he has worked 
at it several years?” said Galt with a sneer. 


“T said Tom should not.” 

“‘ Gosh, he’ll make mighty little money in 
this world, if he follows your advice.” 

“Possibly. But I am anxious just now 
to prevent him from losing it.” 

Galt shrugged his shoulders. ‘There’s 
risk in everything. I say to the Colonel, 
‘Come and see the place yourself. If you 
don’t like it, leave it alone.’ This is a fine 
country though. For myself, I am anxious 
about that boy—real anxious. He’s high- 
spirited, and he wants to settle down in life. 
The Colonél says, ‘Come home.’ Tom will 
not. He ain’t a child, so you can’t carry 
him. What will the Colonel do about it! 
That’s the point. You say, ‘Leave him as 
he is, at sheep-herding.’ ‘Well, I’ve told the 
Colonel what sort of a life a herder has to 
lead. If a father thinks that life is healthy for 
his son, of course it ain’t my place to say 
anything. But if not, if he is to have a bit 
of hope and prospect of bettering his condi- 
tion, then I say let him put five thousand 
dollars into stock. You could not find a 
better bit of country than around Carita, 
anywhere. With five thousand he’ll make a 
clear start. I'll take care he ain’t let in with 
the purchase of a poor bunch. In five years 
he'll be a rich man. That’s my opinion.” 

Mr. Galt subsided into his chair, and re- 
sumed his cigar. He had spoken with clear 
articulation in modest, yet impressive tone, 
his eyes fixed intently upon Colonel Eckers- 
ley’s face. 

The good Colonel was moved. He was 
not without perception, though of a hasty 
temper, and he secretly regretted his dicta- 
torial manner to Tom the day before ; hence 
his cordial invitation to Frank to give his 
opinion. Mark Galt’s words were weighty, 
and the Colonel felt fully persuaded that he 
was honestly disinterested in the matter. 

“Thank you, Mr. Galt,” he said warmly, 
after a short pause. “Iam greatly obliged 
for your advice. Well, Frank, have you 
anything to say?” 

“T should like to ask Mr. Galt one ques- 
tion. Will he tell us, being the only person 
in Tom’s confidence, what the insuperable 
difficulty is which prevents the lad from 
seriously considering the proposal to return 
to England ?” 

Mark Galt rose from his chair and poured 
out a glass of whisky before he replied. 

“T cannot say that I know any reason—” 
he began, but Frank interrupted him. 

“Oh yes, you do,” he said quietly. “Tom 
told me yesterday that he had made you his 
confidant.” 

“ Wait a moment, sir,” replied Galt with 
dignity, “ you are jumping hastily to an in- 
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correct conclusion. I am in Tom’s confi- 
dence, it is true, and know far more of his 
affairs than you do, but I know of no reason 
why his return to England is not worth 
considering.” 

Frank saw that he had overreached 
himself. 

“Granting that ; you know what the rea- 
son is which makes him particularly dislike 
the idea—some other reason besides distaste 
for English life. Will you tell Colonel 
Eckersley what it is?” 

Again Mr. Galt paused before replying, 
this time to sip the whisky he had poured 
out. 

“T should be very glad to do so,” he said 
at last. ‘“ Unfortunately I pledged my word 
to Tom to tell no one.” 

The Colonel frowned and looked at the 
American distrustfully. 

“This is very bad,” he said in his shortest 
tone. “I must know what this reason is 
before Master Tom gets his thousand pounds.” 

Mark Galt remained silent and shook his 
head. Frank smiled. 

“Tf you will do that, sir, I think all will 
be well, Ask Tom the reason gently, and I 
am sure he will tell you. He told me that 
he would do so yesterday.” 

“Did het” said the Colonel quickly. “In 
that case I shall start for Carita myself 
to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE SECOND PLACE. 


CotoneL Eckerstey did not go to Carita, 
as he had intended to do. Mark Galt made 
no remark when the idea was first suggested 
by Frank, but later in the day he said 
quietly — 

““T would leave it alone for a few weeks, 
Colonel, if I were you. We are lambing 
now. Fora month Tom will be as busy as 
he can stick, and not able to listen to any- 
thing. Give him time to think things 
over. It'll pay you best in the end.” 

The Colonel frowned. 

“T cannot see why I should interfere with 
Tom’s business. I don’t want him to come 
home to-morrow. But I will not take action 
about it hastily.” 

At tea-time when the idea was mentioned 
to the family, Galt found unexpected allies 
in Mrs. Eckersley and Edith. 

“Why, James,” said his wife reproach- 
fully, “ Major Crawford is coming in a week. 
Think how disappointed he will be if you 


are not here. What are we to do with him, 
I should like to know ?” 

The Colonel laughed. 

“ Are you afraid of Crawford being dull, 
mother? Iam not. Here is Frank to take 
him round the country, and Edith to remind 
him of home, what more can he want?” and 
the Colonel chuckled. 

“ He will want you, I should fancy, papa,” 
said Edith with a certain grave dignity of 
manner, which made the Colonel rather wish 
he had not introduced her name into the 
discussion. “ As mamma says, Major Craw- 
ford will be bitterly disappointed if you are 
absent. He comes to see you.” 

“Does he?” growled the Colonel in- 
credulously under his breath. 

“Well, my dear,” he said aloud impatiently, 
“we will say no more about it then. I will 
not leave Toros just yet. Perhaps it will 
not make much difference, and it would cer- 
tainly be pleasanter if we all went together.” 

So the matter dropped for the present ; 
and Galt, who had more than one reason for 
wishing to keep Colonel Eckersley from pre- 
maturely paying a visit to Carita, breathed 
freely. 

A week now went quietly by, during which 
another latter was received from Major 
Crawford, saying that he was unexpectedly 
detained in New York, and might not be 
with them for ten days or a fortnight. 

“ A very impulsive lover!” Frank said to 
himself ironically, when he heard the news ; 
and he sighed as he thought of the speed’ at 
which he would have travelled had he been 
in Crawford's place. 

For his own part Frank made the most of 
this interval of time, and enjoyed gs much 
of Edith’s society as he possibly could. He 
was perfectly aware what the consequences 
of this would be. The hints which the 
Colonel let fall from time to time, and the 
look of bright interest in Edith’s face when- 
ever Crawford’s name was mentioned, warned 
him that when the Major appeared upon the 
scene, he would have to fall into the back- 
ground and be content to take the second 
place. And as his intimacy with her 
strengthened, the thought of this became 
hard to bear, and he felt that when Crawford 
arrived his sufferings would be worse than 
anything he had yet known. But he went 
on heedlessly in spite of it, saying doggedly 
to himself, when any thought of the future 
forced itself into his mind—“ What does it 
matter? This is the only happiness I have 
ever known, or ever shall know. Let the 
pain come afterwards, I will go away before 
any one has found it out ; and I am used to 
bearing pain.” 
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Frank therefore yielded willingly to the 
Colonel's cordial invitation to stay with them 
while they were in Toros, and spent his time 
in riding with Edith in the morning, and 
driving out both ladies in the afternoon. 

Mark Galt, meanwhile, devoted himself to 
the Colonel with leech-like assiduity : took 
him to call upon discreet friends of his own, 
and filled his mind with such glowing ideas 
of the sheep business, that had it not been for 
the Colonel’s ardent wish to persuade his son 
to return to England, which was carefully 
fostered by Frank Houghton, he would have 
consented to give Tom a thousand pounds 
twice over for investment in stock. 

Thus the days passed quickly and plea- 
santly for the visitors at Toros. They soon 
became acquainted with its inhabitants ; and 
now when Frank and Edith happened to 
meet Mr. Timothy Skeats, he exchanged a 
pleasant greeting with them. Sometimes he 
would join Frank at the stable, and saddle 
Edith’s horse, speaking a few words to its 
mistress on the step of the hotel ; and once, 
when Frank was called away for a minute, 
he helped her to mount. She grew interested 
in the taciturn respectful young man with 
the grave brown eyes, and experienced no 
shock when he made a casual remark one 
day about the friend her father expected from 
the old country. In a strange land a slight 
acquaintance goes a long way, and there was 
always an indefinable something in Timothy’s 
manner which gave the impression that he 
did not speak from idle curiosity. So Edith 
answered him frankly, and by the time 
Houghton joined them—it was on the 
occasion when Timothy had placed her in the 
saddle—they had had quite an interesting 
little conversation. All that day a soft light 
played in Timothy’s eyes, and his friends 
found him so silent and thoughtful that 
Mrs. Hynkins asked him at last point-blank 
what was the matter, and was much put out 
at the unsatisfactory answer she received. 
Every day, from that time forth, as the 
afternoon train rolled in, Timothy scanned 
the passengers with an anxious eye. On 
the eleventh day he saw a gentleman step 
from the sleeping car, whose appearance 
made him exclaim to himself, and vigorously 
beckon to Frank Houghton, who happened 
to be strolling past the depot. 

The stranger was an Englishman, there 
could be no doubt of that, for he wore a suit 
of grey tweed, and carried a portmanteau. 
And it was more than probable that he was 
a soldier, for his shoulders were very square, 
his back was very straight, his hair, under 
the “helmet cap” he wore, closely cropped, 
and there was that indescribable expression 


THE BETTER MAN. 









in his face, called by some people command- 
ing, by others a less complimentary term, 
and which, in varying degrees, is the peculiar 
property of officers in Her Majesty’s regi- 
ments of the line. 

Mr. Skeats stepped briskly to the baggage 
car. Here his mind was relieved at once, 
for the first article the brakesmen rolled on 
to the platform was a brand new Saratoga 
trunk, marked R. Crawford. The owner of 
the trunk came up at this moment and ad- 
dressed the telegraph operator. 

“Can you tell me how I am to convey my 
luggage to the hotel? I see you have no 
porters here.” 

Mr. Skeats eyed the speaker attentively 
before he replied. Major Crawford had not 
been brought up in a democratic atmosphere, 
and was not aware how keenly a Western 
American resents the least intimation from 
a foreigner that he has a right to be served 
in any way. 

After staring coolly at the traveller for 
several seconds, Timothy replied slowly— 

“ Folk generally pack their own baggage, 
sir, in this country. However,”’—here a 
sudden and brilliant notion occurred to 
him—*“there’s a man on the platform now, 
who might do the job, if I asked him. 

“Frank,” he said gravely, as the stock- 
man came up, “this gentleman ain’t partial 
to hefting his trunk as far as Hynkins’s ; not 
strong enough I presume. I told him it was 
possible you might do it. He’s the man 
Eckersleys are expecting.” 

Nothing could exceed the coolness of 
Timothy’s manner as he made this proposal, 
and Major Crawford wondered at the grim 
chuckles with which it was greeted by the 
brakesmen and conductor. He turned his 
back upon the speaker promptly, and looked 
curiously at Frank. 

“ Are you sure you can carry it, my man?” 
he said quietly. “It is almost too heavy 
for one. Shall I give you a hand?” 

The stock-man smiled, “I'll manage it for 
you, sir. Stand out of the way, please.” He 
lifted the great box with ease, and balanced 
it on his shoulder. ‘“ You want Hynkins’s 
Hotel do you? Follow me. It’s close to the 
depot. Good afternoon, boys,” and away he 
strode at a pace with which Major Crawford 
found some difficulty in keeping up. 

Frank glanced anxiously at the windows of 
the hotel as he approached, fearing that some 
of the Eckersley family might be looking 
out, and spoil the joke, but no one was there, 
and he reached the doorstep safely. Here he 
was confronted by Mrs. Hynkins, who raised 
her eyebrows at the strange sight to such a 
height that they nearly disappeared altogether. 
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“Well!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What on 
airth—”’ 

«“ Gentleman come by the afternoon train,” 
said Frank with an affected twang in his 
voice. “Mr. Skeats give me the order. 
Where’ll I dump it down, Mis’ Hynkins?” 

“Eh? Dumpit? Why, come this way. 
Major Crawford, I presume,” and she bowed 

avely to the visitor, who took off his hat 
politely, feeling vaguely that it was expected 
of him. ‘ We've been ready for you, Major, 
for some days,” Mrs. Hynkins continued, 
leading the way up stairs, “so I'll take you 
straight to your room. Be keerful of the 
steps, Frank.” Then she muttered to herself 
under her breath, “A pretty joke this. 
Frank a carryin’ his trunk. His—of all 
people—the army-whipper-snap! I'd ha’ 
made him tote it himself, that I would—but 
it’s Frank’s funeral, I suppose.” 

Crawford, meanwhile, sublimely uncon- 
scious, followed his box up stairs, abstracting 
some change from his purse as he went along ; 
and when Frank at last deposited his burden 
on the bedroom floor, handed him a dollar 
with a gracious smile. 

“Thank you, my good fellow. I should 
have been in rather bad plight if you had 
not come to my assistance. I hope we shall 
see one another again.” 

“Tt is possible, sir,’ said Frank, touching 


‘his hat, and accepting the dollar, at the 


same time frowning darkly at Mrs. Hynkins, 
who evidently disapproved strongly of the 
length to which the joke was being carried, 
and seemed on the point of spoiling the fun 
of the whole affair. Life was too serious to 
her for practical jokes, and it was in the 
most sepulchral of tones that she told Craw- 
ford where to find the dining-room, and 
promised to inform Colonel Eckersley of his 
arrival. She left the room without com- 
mitting herself, however. 

Major Crawford, left alone, looked round 
him with an approving eye. His room 
was clean and comfortable, not at all a bad 
place to sleep in. He opened his port- 
manteau and proceeded to attire himself in 
broadcloth, and while he dressed to ponder 
cheerfully upon his position. 

“So lucky, this invitation to Colorado, 
coming when it did,” he thought. “We 
shall see more of one another in a week in 
such a place as this, than in a year at home. 
A few days more in New York would have 
been pleasant in sonft ways, but it was the 
part of wisdom to cut it short. Besides, that 
girl’s face haunts me. I must know how I 
stand with her. A man of my age ought to 
be beyond losing his head so completely. 
But there it is—I have done it, and must 


settle this matter before I leave her again, 
or life will not be worth living.” 

His toilet was now completed, and he made 
his way to the lower story, as directed by 
Mrs. Hynkins. The Eckersleys greeted him 
warmly. 

‘So the attractions of New York proved 
greater than you expected,” said the Colonel 
smiling. 

“They were not great enough to keep me 
there longer than I could help,” answered 
Crawford gravely, looking at Edith “I 
hope you are enjoying the prairies, Miss 
Eckersley.” 

“Oh yes, thank you,” she said smiling 
brightly—far more brightly than Crawford 
approved of, when he heard the conclusion 
of her sentence. “An old friend of ours 
who lives here has been teaching me to ride 
wild horses. I am getting quite reckless, 
and horrify mamma by proposing to learn 
the art of lassoing cattle.” 

Mrs. Eckersley laughed nervously. 

“Indeed, my dear, you are very venture- 
some. If Frank were not so prudent and re- 
liable, I should really be anxious sometimes.” 

Crawford started slightly. 

“Frank, did you say? Ah, of course, I 
remember, Frank Houghton, Tom’s old 
friend. Excuse my exclamation, but the 
name forcibly reminded me of my exper- 
iences this morning. There seems to be an 
opening for a railway porter in these parts, 
Colonel. I had the greatest difficulty to 
get any one toconvey my box from the 
station. A wretched little snob on the plat- 
form—some species of railway clerk I fancy— 
had the impudence to tell me to carry it my- 
self. However, a good Samaritan, in the 
shape of a burly shepherd, or farm hand, 
came up at the moment, and bore the trunk 
off to the Hotel as if it werea toy. How 
did you fare?” 

“‘Hynkins, the hotel keeper here, managed 
that,” said the Colonel, smiling at the young 
man’s disgust at Western manners. “ That is 
the proper course, I believe—to leave your 
baggage behind you, and specify it to the 
landlord of the hotel where you are staying ; 
he then makes the necessary arrangements.” 

“T wonder who your porter could be?” 
said Edith thoughtfully. “The other man 
must have been Mr. Skeats, the telegraph 
operator. I am surprised to hear that he 
was rude. He is very polite to us.” 

Crawford laughed. 

“T don’t bear malice. Perhaps I took it 
too much for granted that it was his business 
to look after me. The other fellow is easily 
describable. A tremendously big man, with 
a curly brown beard, and dressed in some 
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sort of gray leather. Not bad looking for 
one of his class. A riding man apparently, 
for he wore long boots, and heavy spurs.” 

“Would you recognize him, do you think, 
if you were to see him somewhat differently 
dressed ¢”’ 

Edith spoke in a constrained tone, for a 
strong suspicion of the identity of the 
“tremendously big man,” seized her, and she 
felt a sudden quick resentment of the Major’s 
patronizing tone. 

“Undoubtedly I should,” he _ replied 
emphatically. ‘I am sure there are not two 
such men, in this small place. Why—whot 
—Good Heavens!” 

The door had opened while he was speak- 
ing, and Frank Houghton, still clad in his 
suit of gray buckskin, looking more gigantic 
in the smal]l room than he had done outside, 
stooped to enter. He smiled mischievously 
as he caught sight of the blank expression of 
Crawford’s face, especially when Colonel 
Eckersley, still unconscious of the previous 
meeting between them, said briskly, “ Craw- 
ford, let me imtroduce the man of whom 
Edith was speaking just now, Mr. Hough- 
ton.” 

“T thought it was probable that we should 
see one another again,” said the stockman, 
in his natural voice, extending his hand. 

For a moment Major Crawford made no 
reply ; the conjunction of circumstances was 
too much for him, and man of the world as 
he was, he blushed as he remembered’ the 
dollar, and his comment upon Frank’s ap- 
pearance a minute ago. He quickly re- 
covered however and grasped the proffered 
hand warmly. 

“Tt is exceedingly generous of you to take 
my gross rudeness so good-humouredly, Mr. 
Houghton. Let me make a public apology 
at once. Miss Eckersley, this is the gentle- 
man of whom I was speaking just now, and 
to whom I must ever owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for his kind assistance.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” replied 
Frank, heartily joining in the laugh which 
the Colonel gave, as he perceived the true 
position of affairs. “I ought to ask you to 
forgive me for the practical joke. And talk- 
ing of generosity—remember the dollar.” 

“Did he give you as much as that?” 
exclaimed the Colonel, laughing again. 
“ What scandalous over payment !” 

“ Not in the least, sir,” said Frank gravely, 
dropping the coin with a chink upon Craw- 
ford’s plate. “I should have refused to 
leave the place if I had received less.” 

They were now seated at dinner, and the 
episode of the morning thus pleasantly dis- 
posed of, the talk turned upon England and 


English friends. Frank quickly dropped out 
of it, and sat silent, quietly observant of the 
new-comer. 

Several times, during their rides together, 
Edith had spoken of Major Crawford ina 
manner that convinced Frank she had a 
regard for her father’s friend, which might 
very easily become something more than 
friendship, if it was not so already. He 
noticed, also, that she seldom talked about 
him in the presence of her parents—a bad 
sign. It was only when they were pacing 
quietly along some old trail, or winding in 
and out of dark cajions, and over long 
stretches of sage-brush, and curly prairie 
grass, that she spoke freely of Major Craw- 
ford—how he had distinguished himself 
in the field; how much he was respected 
in the county for his good management 
of his estate ; how highly her father thought 
of his prospects in the army. Frank had 
listened patiently to this, and encouraged 
her to go on by expressing interest and 
sympathy, taking a grim pleasure in the 
situation, as his own place in her affections 
became clear to him. 

He was her brother now, as he had been 
in old days. She had told him a great deal 
about herself during these quiet rides, giving 
her confidences as simply, he thought, as she 
would have doneto Tom. It was his business : 
to show that he was worthy of this trust, 
and at whatever cost to himself he must 
never let her see again that he ever wished 
to be, or thought of being, anything more 
than her faithful friend. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he gave 
up his place beside her at table, to Crawford, 
and left him to pay all the little attentions 
which had been his own business hitherto, 
and which he had taken as his right. 

Edith, herself, was perfectly happy at this 
moment. A vague longing for home, which 
had crept into her heart more than once 
lately, seemed to die away as she listened to 
Crawford’s well modulated voice, and felt 
the charm of his grave courtesy. His very 
dress was a relief to her eyes, tired of buck- 
skin and leather. 

And Major Crawford was at his best to- 
day. The way in which Edith had greeted 
him, and the brightness of her manner now, 
gave him more hope than he had ever felt 
before, and he was correspondingly cheerful 
and talkative. More than once, when he 
looked up to answer a question, there was an 
expression of tenderness in his eyes that 
made Frank wince sorely, and ponder 
seriously upon a good excuse for leaving 
Toros. It must come to this very soon. He 
could bear to see Edith’s liking for Crawford, 
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but he could not bear to see Crawford make 
love to Edith. As they left the table, and 
he followed the Colonel to the smoking room, 
he felt faint with controlling himself. Yet 
it had only been for half an hour. A quiet 
cigar, while Major Crawford and the Colonel 
talked army gossip, did him good. He would 
not go yet, he thought. For Tom’s sake he 
must stay if it were possible. The matter 
should be compromised by his finding busi- 
ness to occupy his time in the day, which 
would allow him to return to Toros in the 
evening. This intention he quietly an- 
nounced to Mrs. Eckersley, at tea. Edith, 
who was listening to an account which Craw- 
ford was giving of a new play, looked quickly 
up. 

“Oh, Frank! how very disappointing. I 
was telling Major Crawford a little while 
ago of the beautiful ride we went the other 
day to Chico Springs, and had planned that 
we should all go there to-morrow.” 

“T am sorry if my absence will make any 
difference,” said Frank gently, “ but I must 
go. My foreman will think something has 
happened to me, if I do not pay him a visit. 
I do not see, though,” he continued slowly, 
thoughtfully stirring his coffee, “why this 
should prevent the expedition, Edith. You 
cannot lose your way if you keep your eyes 
on the track, and you are quite able, now, 
to manage Jeanette without my assistance.” 

“T hope, Miss Eckersley,’ chimed in 
Crawford in a tone of mild _ reproach, 
“that you will allow me to escort you to 
Chico Springs, even though we cannot have 
the pleasure of Mr. Houghton’s company. 
I will guarantee to bring you home safely.” 

“T am not afraid of that,” she answered 
smiling. “ Perhaps, after all, I can find 
the way. But I am very sorry that you 
cannot go with us, Frank.” 

There was a ring of genuine regret in 
her voice as she spoke which comforted 
Frank Houghton’s soul, and he started off 
at sunrise the next morning in a more 
cheerful frame of mind than he could have 
expected. 

He returned early, for everything was 
going smoothly at his ranche. On the 
way back he struck the road which led 
from Chico Springs to Toros, and had not 
pursued it very far, before he saw two 
figures in front of him, recognizable at 
once as Edith and Major Crawford. 

Frank’s heart beat frightfully fast as he 
approached them. Jt was nearly five o'clock 
in the evening, and they were to start 
directly after breakfast. Had something 
happened since they left the hotel? He put 
his horse to the gallop. 


“ You have had a long excursion ?” he said 
questioningly as he caught them up. 

“We lost our way,” replied Crawford, 
“and only discovered the right path after = 
long hunt. Miss Eckersley is sadly tired, I 
fear.” 

Frank glanced quickly at the girl, and 
noticed that she was very pale. 

“Have you had anything to eat?” he 
said anxiously. 

“Yes. Major Crawford fortunately 


brought some sandwiches. It is all my © 


fault.” She smiled, and tried to speak 
lightly. “Isuppose I talked too fast, for all 
at once I found that I did not know where 
we were, and for more than two hours we 
wandered blindly about trying to retrace our 
steps. I shall never ask Major Crawford 
to trust to my guidance again.” 

“ Indeed, I hope you will,” he said quickly. 
“T have learnt a lesson in prairie-lore by 
which I hope to profit. Have you ever been 
lost on the prairie, Mr. Houghton 4?” 

“Once, four years ago. I was out with 
sheep, and was without food or water for 
twenty-four hours. It is an unpleasant pre- 
dicament, if you are alone. Not quite so 
bad, though, when you have a companion to 
share your anxieties and sandwiches.” 

He smiled grimly, and there was a slight 
bitterness in his tone which Edith would have 
noticed had she been less weary. But she 
was so tired that it was all she could do to sit 
in her saddle, and her only thought at this 
moment was whether the roll of prairie 
which lay in front of them was the last they 
would have to surmount before reaching 
Toros. 

Frank misinterpreted her silence—as men 
in his condition will. He did not know how 
weary she was, and her quietnessirritated him. 
Probably Crawford had spoken, and she was 
wishing all third parties out of the way. 
He felt as if he could have been rude enough 
to take the Major aside and ask him. How 
complacent and self-satisfied the man looked. 
The accepted lover every inch of him ! 

Major Crawford, for his part, had divined 
the feelings of the stock-man, for Frank’s 
face was always a clear index to the state of 
his mind, and his earnest looks at dinner had 
not been unnoticed by the soldier. He felt 
genuine regret that the poor fellow should 
make such a fool of himself, and once even 
considered the advisability of giving him a 
little good advice. The notion was dismissed, 
however, when he glanced at Frank’s face a 
second time. ‘“ Why the deuce doesn’t the 
fellow go away altogether?” he thought irrit- 
ably. “Case of moth and candle I suppose. I 
should have given him credit for more sense.” 
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The roll of prairie the riders were mount- 
ing was the last, as Edith hoped, and the 
horses, in sight of home, galloped on at speed. 
Frank, noticed now, for the first time, how 
exhausted the girl was, and a great tender- 
ness filled his heart, driving away all selfish 
thoughts. When they pulled up before the 
hotel he sprang from his horse, and gently 
drew the reins from her hands. 

“ Edith, you are worn out. Let me lift 
you down.” 

She smiled at the offer, but did not refuse 
it, and to Crawford’s unspeakable disgust, 
Frank swung her lightly to the ground, and 
she went slowly up the stairs of the hotel 
leaning heavily upon his arm. 

The most aggravating part of the affair 
was, that Crawford had especially planned 
five minutes before to do this thing himself. 

Edith was so tired after her ride that she 
did not appear at tea, but Mrs. Eckersley 
assured Major Crawford in answer to his 
anxious inquiries, that a good night was all 
that she required, and volunteered a cordial 
opinion that the day had been a most enjoy- 
able one for her. The Major, himself, being 
unused to much exercise, felt decidedly stiff 
and weary, and left the Colonel and Frank 
to smoke their cigars alone. 

Colonel Eckersley was in an exceedingly 
cheerful temper that evening, and spoke more 
affectionately to Frank than he had done since 
his first arrival at Toros. The Colonel was 
so peculiarly gracious, indeed, that Frank 
suspected there was something on his mind, 
and was not surprised when he said abruptly, 
after a long pause : 

“What do you think of Major Crawford ? 
A capital fellow, eh?” 

Frank guessed what was coming now. 
There was a benevolent and complacent smile 
on the Colonel's face, as he asked the question, 
which was unmistakable. 

“I agree with you, sir,’ he said with 
decision. 

“Do you?” said the other slowly, observ- 
ing the young man keenly while he spoke. 
“T am glad to hear you say so, Frank. I 
always feel, my dear fellow, as if you were a 
son of my own—an elder brother to Tom 
and Edith.” The Colonel stopped, for Frank’s 
lips had moved, but he did not speak, and 
having waited a moment for him to do so, 
the Colonel continued : 

“It is a real pleasure, therefore, to find 
that you share my feeling about Crawford ; 
for, Frank,” the Colonel bent forward and 
lowered his voice, “I may tell you, in strict 
confidence, that before so very long I hope 
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he will be something more than a friend to 
me. You know what I mean?” 

“ He is a very fortunate man, Colonel.” 

Frank’s voice was perfectly steady, but his 
eyes fell before the other’s questioning look. 
His lips trembled in spite of tremendous 
efforts to retain his self-control, and he 
turned away his head. There was a deep 
silence for some minutes, then the Colonel 
laid a hand upon the stockman’s broad 
shoulder, and said tenderly : 

“Frank, my dear lad, I am very, very 
sorry.” 

Houghton started. He had not a notion 
that any one had seen his feelings, Colonel 
Eckersley least of all. 

“ Why—sir ?’”’ he stammered. 

“Why, Frank? I need not tell you 
why. I should not have spoken had I not 
noticed the expression of your face when 
you came in to-night from the ride, Bear 
up, lad, bear up. You will get over it, be- 
lieve me. It is only a matter of a little 
time. I have gone through the same thing 
myself.” 

Frank smiled bitterly. 

“A little time,’ he murmured. “ How 
long, how long?” Then he straightened 
himself, and faced the Colonel steadily. 

“They are engaged ?” 

“No, not quite that. At least I fancy 
not. But Crawford has spoken to me, and 
my wife tells me that she has no doubt of 
Edith’s feelings in the matter, therefore it 
is at most only a question of a little time 
and opportunity. Crawford is a clear-headed 
fellow though, and will not speak too soon.” 

** No, not too soon.” 

Frank echoed the words drearily. He 
felt numb, and dazed, and unable to think 
clearly. He had received a crushing blow, 
which was none the lighter because it had 
been expected. 

Presently he threw away his cigar, and 
rose from his chair, 

“It was very good of you, Colonel, to tell 
me this. I must leave Toros. But we will 
discuss that question to-morrow. You need 
not be anxious about me. I have not been 
nourishing any false hopes. All I ever 
wished, all I wish now, is that she may be 
happy. God bless her!” 

His voice broke at the end, and wringing 
Colonel Eckersley’s hand he hastily left the 
room. 

“T did it, Mary,” said the Colonel to his 
wife an hour later. “ And Iam glad I did 
it. But I'd rather be blown from a cannon’s 
mouth, my dear, than do it again.” 


(To be continued.) 
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From a Drawing by Lovis Davis. 


ABINGDON. 


ET in a crescent 
curve of the 
softly - flowing 
Thames some 
six miles down- 
ward from Ox- 
ford is the old 
town of Abing- 
don, rich in 
monkish legend 
and historical 
associations of 
old time, rich 
too in the exist- 
ing relics and picturesque beauty of to-day. 
Its old-fashioned gardens stretching down 
to the river, its old red roofs and white gables 
beautiful at dawn and sunset, its wharves 
and warehouses with laden barges lying 
moored beneath their shadow, savour more 
of rest and quietude than of the toil and 
turmoil of a utilitarian age. 

Yet, looking back over its past history, 
one learns that Abingdon was “a large and 
wealthy city, an abode of kings, and where 
when the weighty affairs of the kingdom 
were being determined a vast multitude of 
people assembled.” So says the old chroni- 
cler, and indeed were there no written record 
extant the “stones” themselves would 
testify, for there is scarce an old wall but 
has some portion of its masonry comprising 
sculptured remains, brought no doubt from 
the far-famed abbey, which after the time of 
its dissolution was used as a quarry. 

A hill richly wooded about three miles to 
northward of the town, beautiful in spring- 
tide with primrose and hyacinth, is said to 
have been the first site of Abingdon Abbey, 
and a legend tells how a certain British 





nobleman named Aben, escaping from the 
slaughter by Hengist in the year 460 took 
up his abode in this wood and, building for 
himself a small oratory or chapel, lived a life 
of great piety and seclusion. One day, so 
the story goes, feeling very thirsty he knelt 
down and prayed to Almighty God, who 
forthwith sent a spring of pure and spark- 
ling water bubbling up from the ground 
before him. 

This spring being always held in the 
greatest veneration, it is not surprising that 
its locality should in after years have been 
chosen for the foundation of a religious 
house. 

Here, towards the close of the seventh 
century, Hean, a nephew of Cissa (Cissa was a 
petty king of Wessex), commenced to build a 
house “in honour of God and the Blessed 
Virgin,” but (and the legendary element 
again prevails) his work did not prosper ; 
what was built up one day fell down the 
next. Now building was building in those 
days, therefore such an event could only be 
looked upon as a divine interposition. At 
this juncture a certain hermit who lived in a 
neighbouring wood appeared and narrated to 
Hean a vision he had had, proving beyond 
all doubt the Almighty’s disapproval of the 
site chosen and further directing him to 
remove to a place three miles distant called 
Seukesham, the ancient name of Abingdon, 
and there a sign would be given him where 
he should build. This Hean accordingly did, 
and five years after saw the completion of 
his house “in honour of God and the Blessed 
Virgin,” of which he himself became the first 
abbot. 

So was the.A bbey of Abingdon founded, and 
so it remained in great prosperity until a 
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Danish inroad during the reign of King 
Alfred drove the monks from their cloister and 
left the merciless invaders to do their worst. 

The church of the Blessed Virgin was 
burnt to the ground, the shrines of the saints 
pillaged and the sacred vessels melted to 
make bracelets for heathen gods. 

In 963 St. Ethelwold, who was then abbot, 
made good these devastations, and the Abing- 
don chronicle tells how this saintly artist 
wrought with his own hands many of the 
ornaments of the beautiful sanctuary. A 
reredos with the images of the twelve 
apostles in gold and silver, set above the 
high altar, a huge golden wheel with twelve 
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During the year 1327, in consequence of 
a long-standing quarrel about a fair, the 
abbey was sacked by the townsmen of Abing- 
don, assisted by numerous scholars, so called, 
from Oxford, “ who were,” says Anthony a 
Wood in his history of the University, “of a 
desperate condition and glad of any diversion 
rather than study.” 

From the effects of this blow the abbey 
only partially recovered, and its history right 
onward to the time of “ Henry the Eighth’s 
Reformation ” is of no great moment. 

Thomas Pentecost, the last abbot, was one 
of the first to acknowledge the king’s supre- 
macy, and for his ready compliance was 
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ABINGDON, 


From a Drawing by Lovis Davis. 


suspended lamps and countless little silver 
bells, and three crosses of silver each four feet 
in length were among the many works which 
had been the outcome of his own handi- 
craft. 

Abingdon possessed yet another skilled 
goldsmith in the person of its abbot Spar- 
havoc, whom William the Conqueror com- 
missioned to fashion a royal crown, but for 
some cause or another he decamped with the 
materials. 

In 1094 the Conqueror spent his Easter in 
Abingdon, where he was splendidly enter- 
tained by Richard D’Oilly, the builder of 
Oxford Castle, and on his departure entrusted 
his favourite son, Henry I., to the care of 
Reginald the abbot, under whose tuition in 
the abbey school he so far distinguished him- 
self as to earn the name of “ Beauclerc.” 


rewarded with a considerable pension and 
the manor of Cumnor for life, the same 


*Cumnor Hall so lone and drear,” 


where in after years the unhappy Amy Rob- 
sart Countess of Leicester met with her tragic 
end. 

Considering its vast extent little now re- 
mains of this once famous abbey ; a flowery 
tract of greensward marks the site once 
occupied by the greater portion of it, but 
here not one stone has been left upon 


another. 

Through the abbey gateway and down a 
narrow lane to the right are some portions 
belonging to the thirteenth century with 
long sloping red roofs clinging lovingly about 
them as though they would support them in 
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their old age, and a beautiful chimney-shaft 
with vane a-top, rusty and old, rises fair 
above the ridge tiles, and looks graciously 
down upon the little garden plots below, 
made bright with yellow marigolds. 

Hard by is the abbey mill rumbling and 
shaking as of old with white foam flashing 





CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


From a Drawing by Lovis Davis. 


out at the mill-tail. There is such an old- 
world air about it, one almost expects to see 
the miller-monks going to and fro at their 
work, and the doves clustering about it 
seem to add to its peace. Above the mill- 
dam, where the eddying waters run swiftly 
under the pollards, there are traces of the 
old foundations upon the banks, and lying 
back somewhat from the stream are the 
remains of what was formerly a dormitory 
of fine timber construction, now used as a 
hayloft. 

The mill-stream was made during the 
abbacy of St. Ethelwold, under whose direc- 
tion also the channel of that part of the 
river skirting the town was deepened. Dur- 
ing these operations a very curious cross— 
the chronicler calls it “the black cross ’— 
was discovered, and tradition points to it as 
having belonged to a certain abbess Ceols- 
witha or Cilla, sister to Hean, the founder 
of the abbey, who established a nunnery near 
the Thames at a place—either before or 
afterwards—called Helenstow. It appears 
that she, having obtained one of the nails of 
our Lord’s passion from her countrywoman 
St. Helena, caused iron to be mixed there- 


with and a cross fashioned, which at her 
death was buried with her. On the site of 
this old nunnery the church of St. Helen 
now stands ; its spire, a landmark for many 
miles, and its tower of the thirteenth century 
watch over the town. There are monuments 
of noble and pious benefactors within the 
beautiful five-aisled church, but there are 
besides traces of the Cromwellites, who in 
1644 quartered their troops in it, and to 
whom nought came amiss in works of 
vandalism. 

At the east end of the Lady aisle a beau- 
tiful painted roof of the early fifteenth 
century, with figures of prophet, priest, and 
king under richly carved canopies, bears a 
Latin inscription recording the names of 
William Beve, the founder of the chapel ; 
Henry, surnamed Bernyngtone, who gave the 
sacred vestments, and a silver crucifix for 
the shrine ; and William Cholsey, who re- 
paired the roof at his own cost. There is 
also a prayer to the Virgin commencing 
somewhat in this wise :—‘“O Virgin, star of 
ocean, mayest thou lead to heavenly bliss 
after the wars of this world are ended, those 
thy servants who built this chapel,” but the 
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TUDOR WINDOW IN THE HALL OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 
From a Drawing by Lovis Davis. 


whole is much obliterated. On the roof 
extending westward is the inscription :— 


“Tn the worship of our Lady 
Pray for Nicholas Gold and Amie.” 


Nicholas Gold was one of the brethren of 
vv 2 
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the Guild of Holy Rood in Abingdon, as was 
also, though in later years, Roger Amyce, 
who built the south aisle; and William Lee, 
whose portrait with genealogical tree hangs 
in the aisle of St. Katherine, was one of the 
early Governors of Christ’s Hospital. He— 
the said William—seems to have been quite 
a family man, for it is recorded of him 
that “he had in his lifetime issue from his 
loins 200 lacking but three,” that is seventeen 
children (of whom 15 were by his second 
wife), seventy-eight grandchildren and one 
hundred and two 
great - grandchil- 
dren. 

Over the north 
porch of the 
church, in a little 
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REMAINS OF THE ABBEY. 
From a Drawing by Louis Davis. 


chamber known as the “ Exchequer,” are 
preserved to this day many deeds and other 
valuable manuscripts relative to the brother- 
hood of Holy Rood or Holy Cross from its 
earliest foundation. 

It appears to have been totally uncon- 
nected with the abbey, and its brethren, who 
consisted of the townsfolk, set up a sumptuous 
rood or cross in St. Helen’s Church, and 
maintained a priest to say mass and pray 
daily for the benefactors of the said rood, 
besides busying themselves in all works of 
charity. Therefore it was that the town did 
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not suffer to so great an extent by the dis- 
solution of its abbey as might have been 
expected, inasmuch as the fraternity of Holy 
Cross had for many years been rising into 
eminence whilst the abbey through the 
dissolute habits of its monks had been sink- 
ing into disrepute. In the time of Edward VI. 
the fraternity was remodelled, and the pre- 
sent Christ’s Hospital founded. 

Christ’s Hospital is one of the three oid 
almshouses surrounding the churchyard 
with long black wooden cloisters under the 
shade of lindens and a quaint lantern with 
gilded vane rising from the centre of its roof. 
Within the long cloisters are scriptural texts 
all a-row and oaken benches where the alms- 
folk sit in the long summer evenings looking 
out upon the quiet churchyard. 

Beneath the lantern a panelled hall, where 
prayers are offered every week-day morning, 
contains portraits of pious founders and 
benefactors ; but they are hung so high, one 
has to strain one’s neck to 
look at them. The boy-king 
Edward VI., who appears 
diminutive enough beside his 
charter of foundation, which he 
is holding, is side by side with 
the co-founder, Sir John Mason, 
whose wonderful life story is told 
in a curious ald volume preserved 
in the archives of the hospital 
written in 1627 by one Master 
Francis Little and entitled A 
Monument of Christian Munifi- 
cence, ““ Wherein the Honourable 
memorie of the chiefe benefac- 
tours both of the ould Fraternitie 
of the Holy Crosse and the new 
foundacion of the Hospital of 
Christ in Abingdon in the Coun- 
tie of Berks is registred and 
immortalized to God’s glorie and 
to their everlasting praise and 
for the inviting of posteritie to ye 
imitation of their charitable 
bountie.” 

Portraits of many Abingdon worthies, 
whose charitable deeds are recorded in the 
delightful biographies in which the pious 
Francis revels, and which he holds to be 
“farre more durable than Marble Pillars, or 
the Statues of the moste Lasting Mettals,” 
are hung beside those already mentioned and 
a Tudor oriel has some of their arms em- 
blazoned therein. 

A curious but naive description of the 
building of Abingdon and Culham bridges is 
still preserved on a tablet hanging in the 
Hospital hall, written and set up in the days 
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of Henry VI. by Richard Fannande, an iron- 
monger of the town. 

It appears that there were in olden times 
two very dangerous fords upon-the river 
going by the names of Borough-ford and 
Culham-ford, the scenes of frequent mishaps, 
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SIR JOHN MASON. FROM A PICTURE IN THE HALL OF CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL. 


From a Drawing by Lovts Davis 


passengers with their cattle, goods and 
wares being frequently drowned whilst en 
deavouring to cross them. The ferrymen, 
too, must have been knaves, for says the 
poet ironmonger :— 


‘“« Few folke there were coude that wey wende 
But they waged a wed or payed of her purse 
And if it were a begger had breed in his bagge 
He schulde be ryght soone i bid for to goo 
aboute 

And of the poor penyles the hireward wold 
habbe 

A hood or a girdel and let hem goo withoute.” 


It was in consideration of these dangers 
and inconveniences that the brethren of Holy 
Cross applied to King Henry V., who by his 
letters patent, dated at Westminster, June 





23, 1416, “ gave leave and licence unto John 
Huchion, John Brite and the commons of 
Abingdon to erect and build the said bridges, 
and raise and make the said way at their 
own costs and charges, the alms of the town, 
and the benevolence of well-disposed per- 
sons.” 

The prime mover in this work was Jeffrey 
Barbour, a wealthy merchant of Abingdon 
(his brass is preserved in St. Helen’s Church, 
and praises are lavished upon him both by 
the pious Francis and poetic Richard afore- 
mentioned), who gave a thousand marks (a 
sum very considerable in those days) towards 
the building of the bridges and the comple- 
tion of the causeway between them. 

The traffic thus brought to the town was 
the means of establishing for Abingdon a 
commercial reputation of no mean order. 
The high road from Gloucester to London 
now lay through it, and as a natural conse- 
quence its market greatly increased. The 
fraternity of Holy Cross had become pos- 
sessed of a greater part of the landed pro- 
perty in and about the town, as many of 
their ancient deeds still show, and much of 
their money appears to have been expended 
in the beautifying of the town and its 
churches. They enriched the church of St. 
Helen with costly painted windows, and 
built a stately market-cross, which they 
adorned with the statues of saints and 
kings set under canopies, and escutcheons 

bearing the arms of the then 
brethren carved and embellished 
with divers colours. This cross 





ALMSHOUSE GARDENS. 
From a Drawing by Louis Davis. 


is said to have served as a model for the 
one erected at Coventry during the reign 
of Henry VIIL., and a rude painting of it is 
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still to be seen on the gable end of Christ’s 
Hospital overlooking the river. 

A little story is told by Aubrey of how 
Richard Corbet, a former dean of Christ 
Church, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
assisted a certain ballad-monger at Abingdon 
Cross. It appears that the singer sorely com- 
plained to the dean, who was standing with 
some of his companions on the steps of a 
tavern near at hand, of being unable to “ put 
off” his ballads. Whereupon the jovial 
divine threw off his gown and donning the 
leathern jerkin of the ballad-monger sang so 
sweetly as to attract a large and appre- 
ciative audience and quickly dispose of the 
merchandise. 

In 1563 John Roysse, citizen and mercer 
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memoration of the place of his education ” 
left lands at Broad Blunsden and Widdel in 
Wiltshire for the perpetual relief and bene- 
fit of six poor children born in the town of 
Abingdon, to be chosen from time to time 
by the Master and Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, to wear livery gowns and to be 
called “ Master Bennet’s poore schollars.” 
Many of John Roysse’s scholars have been 
men of mark, whose names are written in 
the temple of fame. Sir Thomas Smith, the 
Latin Secretary to James I., was one of these, 
as was Clement Barksdale, who fought for 
Charles I. at Hereford, and is known as the 
author of The Life of Grotius, and Nympha 
Libethris, or The Cotswold Muse, a little book 
of poems of which Sir Egerton Brydges says: 
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THE ABBEY MILL AT ABINGDON, 


From a Drawing by Louis Davis. 


of London, founded his Free Grammar School, 
which he directed should be called “the Free 
Schole of the Holy Tryntye,” and should “ edu- 
cate sixty-three boys for ever.” The first 
scholar, Thomas Teesdale, was one of its 
greatest benefactors. He instituted the 
ushership named after him, besides granting 
a right of exhibition at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, which college he had conjointly 
founded with a certain Richard Whitwick 
in 1624, on the site of the ancient hall of 
Broadgates. 

Beneficent too was Teesdale’s nephew 
* Master William Bennet of Fullham, in the 
county of Middlesex, gent,” who in his early 
days had been brought up at Abingdon 
school, and who “out of a thankful com- 


“Few rarer volumes occur in old English 
poetry.” Lord Chief Justice Holt and 
Richard Greaves, the author of The Spiritual 
Quixote, have also a place among Roysse’s 
“ worthies.” 

A spick and span school, built in a fashion- 
able part of the town, has now superseded 
the old one beside the abbey gateway. One 
looks in vain for Master Bennet’s “ poore 
schollars,’ and Roysse’s “ Free” school is a 
thing of the past. 

The civil wars under Charles mark another 
epoch in the history of Abingdon. Here 
came Prince Rupert with his army in 1642, 
and here in an old hostelry going by the 
sign of “The Unicorn,” which has long since 


disappeared, the king held his parliament. 
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A cowardly retreat on the part of Lord 
Wilmot, whom the king had left in charge of 
the town, made straight the way of the Earl 
of Essex, who, on the morning of the 16th of 
May, 1644, arrived with an army of ten 
thousand men, followed shortly after by Sir 
William Waller and his troopers, who in but 
one short day destroyed the glory and loveli- 
ness which for years loving hands had 
laboured to produce. The beautiful market 
cross was sawn down, the richly painted 
windows of the churches were riddled with 
musket shots, and even the tables and chess- 
boards of the harmless townsfolk were burned ; 
“a pretty mixed way of reformation, thus 
to rob religion of its ornaments, the rich of 
their recreations, and the 


poor of their household 
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then stood upon arches through which the 
stream flowed, likewise the hospital of St. 
John, since destroyed. The Stert, now a 
little stream, trickles idly along underneath 
the roadway, and mingles with the Thames 
waters close beside the old bridge. 

. The vineyard of the abbey, which lay on 
its northern part, gave the name to the street 
now occupying that site. Here the little by- 
lanes and alleys are delightfully picturesque, 
as are the paved courts with doorways open- 
ing upon them, through which one catches 
glimpses of dark old chimney-corners and 
blackened beam-work of some past century. 
A narrow lane leading from West Saint 
Helen Street still bears the name of St. 





stuff,” says an indignant 
Royalist paper of the 
time. 

An attempt on the part 
of the Royalists to recap- 
ture their lost stronghold 
was attended with the sad 
death of Sir Henry Gage, 
who was killed by the 
stray shot of a musketeer 
at Culham Bridge. 

It was about this time 
that a barbarous custom 
(sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament) prevailed of 
hanging Irish prisoners 
without a trial, which 
custom became so notori- 
ous as to be contemptu- 
ously designated “ A bing- 
don Law.” An _ entry 
occurs in the accounts of 
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the churchwardens of St. 
Helen’s parish made 
during the year 1644 :— 


It. Pd. For digging graves for 5 Irishmen yt 
were executed . 2 6 


In the general arrangement of its streets 
Abingdon has but little changed in the course 
of six centuries. There are old deeds be- 
longing to Christ’s Hospital, some dating 
back as early as the year 1250, in which 
allusions are made to “ Est seynt-eleyn- 
strete,” ‘ West-seynt-eleyn-strete,’ ‘“ Ock 
strete,” “ Brigge strete,” “ Wynyerd,” “Le 
bury,” and other places yet in existence. 

Where Stert Street now is ran in old times 
the “Sturt” river, forming a kind of moat 
outside the abbey wall which rose up on the 
east side of it. The church of St. Nicolas 


ROYSSE’S FREE SCHOOL. 
From a Drawing by Louis Davis. 


Edmund, the Archbishop who was born there 
of low estate about the year 1200. In 1288 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, built a chapel to 
his memory, where mass was daily said for 
the repose of his soul. 

There is an old house standing in East St. 
Helen Street which was formerly used for 
the feasts of the Holy Cross Fraternity, and 
given them for that purpose by a vicar of 
Bray a great while before “ King Charles's 
golden days,” but having been modernised of 
late years it is like some old volume with a 
new cover which has to be looked into before 
one is fully aware of its antiquity. It has 
some fine old panelled rooms and a large hall 
with high stone fireplace, quaintly suggestive 
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of ancient merry-making. An account of 
one of the old brotherhood feasts is still 
extant :— 

“They made yearly, upon the day of the 
Invention of the Holy Cross (which is always 
the third day of May), a bountiful feast, unto 


which came many of the brethren and sisters, 


of their society. They spent annually six 
calves, which in those days cost but two 
shillings and twopence apiece ; sixteen lambs, 
which cost twelvepence apiece ; above four 
score capons, which cost threepence apiece ; 
above four score geese, which cost twopence 
halfpenny apiece ; eight hundred eggs, which 
cost fivepence the hundred; many marrow- 
bones, much fruit and spice, great quantity 
of milk, cream, and flour (wheat was good 
cheap, being sold for twelvepence a quarter 
in the thirty-third year of Henry V1). 
Besides all this provision, they had much 
sent them by tenants and by the brethren 
and sisters of the said fraternity. They had 
also at their feasts twelve priests to sing a 
dirge, to whom they paid fourpence apiece 
for their pains. They had twelve minstrels, 
some from Coventry and some from Mayden- 
hyth, to make them merry, to whom they 
gave two shillings and threepence apiece 
besides their diet and horse-meat.” The 
minstrels seem to have had the best of it. 
“They had likewise at their feasts a solemn 
procession (according to the blind supersti- 
tion and zeal of those dark days), pageants, 
plays, and May games, all to captivate the 
senses of the zealous beholders, and to allure 
the people to a greater liberality.” 

Some of the ancient May games are still 
kept up in Abingdon, children gaily gar- 
landed sing quaint ditties, and men and boys 
join in the morris dance. 

The hostel does not now exist where the 
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Empress Maud and her three knights took 
horses when fleeing from Oxford Castle over 
the frozen Thames on their way to Walling- 
ford, but there are some rare old inns “ of 
timber-crost antiquity,” whose memories 
go back a long while before the coaching 
days. 

Previous to Queen Mary’s charter of in- 
corporation in 1556 the trade of the town 
appears to have been at a very low ebb, in- 
asmuch that the whole place “ was like to 
come and fall into extreme calamities.” 
After the granting of the charter however 
its commercial mercury rose considerably, 
but sank again with the introduction of 
steam against which its townsmen fought 
with true conservative zeal. 

In one old warehouse down by the river 
some primitive hand-looms are still in use. 
These and a few old rope-walks comprise the 
only existing relics of the trade of past 
times. 

Of the natural beauty in and about the 
town little remains to be said. 

The same old chronicler who tells us that 
Abingdon was a large and wealthy city also 
describes it as “encircled by rich fields, 
flowery meadows, and wide-spreading pastures 
with milk-bearing kine,” and this description 
holds good to-day. About its neighbouring 
woods and hillsides the drama of the seasons 
is enacted as of yore. The flowers of spring 
which deck its meadows are none the less 
radiant nor the grass less green. The fruit 
still ripens upon the old walls when the blue 
mists of autumn hang about its memory- 
haunted gables. But its ancient faith, its 
mighty sons, and the poetic glamour of the 
Middle Ages the tide of Time has borne 
away as the waters of its softly-flowing river 
pass onward to the sea. 

Louis Davis. 
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SANT’ 
By F. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


PjausTINA MoNTEVARCHI was 
delighted when her 
sister was at last 
married and out of the 
house. The two had 
always been very good 
friends, but Faustina 
felt that she had an 
enemy in San Giacinto and was relieved when 
he was gone. She had no especial reason 
for her suspicions, since he treated her with 
the same quiet and amicable politeness which 
he showed to the rest of the household ; but 
her perceptions were extraordinarily true and 
keen, and she had noticed that he watched 
her whenever Gouache was in the room, in a 
way that made her very uncomfortable. 
Moreover, he had succeeded of late in making 
Flavia accompany her to early mass on 
Sunday mornings on pretence of his wishing 
to see Flavia without the inevitable super- 
vision of the old princess. The plan was 
ingenious ; for Faustina, instead of meeting 
Gouache, was thus obliged to play chaperon 
while her sister and San Giacinto talked to 
their hearts’ content. He was a discreet 
man however, and Flavia was ignorant of 
the fact that Faustina and Anastase had 
sometimes met in the same way, and would 
have met frequently had they not been 
prevented. The young girl was clever enough 
to see why San Giacinto acted as he did ; 
she understood that he was an ambitious 
man, and that, as he was about to ally him- 
self with her family, he would naturally 
disapprove of her attachment to Gouache. 
Now that he was gone, she wondered whether 
he had devised any steps which would take 
effect after his departure. 

Faustina was quite as much in love as 
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Gouache himself, and spent much time in 
calculating the chances of a favourable issue 
from the situation in which she found her- 
self. Life without Anastase was impossible, 
but the probabilities of her becoming his 
wife in the ordinary course of events were 
very few, as far as she was able to judge, and 
she had moments of extreme depression, 
during which she despaired of everything. 
The love of a very young girl may in itself 
be both strong and enduring, but it generally 
has the effect of making her prone to extremes 
of hope and fear, uncertain of herself, vacil- 
lating in her ideas, and unsteady in the 
pursuit of the smaller ends of life. Throw 
two equal weights into the scales of a per- 
fectly adjusted balance, the arm will swing 
and move erratically many times before it 
returns to its normal position, although there 
is a potential equilibrium in the machine 
which will shortly assert itself in absolute 
tranquillity. 

Love in a very young person is rarely 
interesting, unless it is attended by heroic or 
tragic circumstances. Human life is very 
like the game of chess, of which the openings 
are so limited in number that a practised 
player knows them all by heart, whereas the 
subsequent moves are susceptible of infinite 
variation. Almost all young people pass 
through the early stages of existence by some 
known gambit, which has always a definite 
influence upon their later lives, but never 
determines the latter entirely. The game 
is played between humanity on the one side 
and the unforeseen on the other; but that 
which can really not be foretold in some 
measure rarely presents itself until the first 
effects of love have been felt, a period which, 
to continue the simile, may be compared in 
chess to the operation of castling. Then 
comes the first crisis, and the merest tyro 
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knows how much may depend upon whether 
he castles on the king’s side or on the 
queen’s. 

Now the nature of Faustina’s first love 
was such as to make it probable that it 
would end in some uncommon way. There 
was something fatal in the suddenness with 
which her affection had grown and had upset 
the balance of her judgment. It is safe to say 
that not one young girl in a million would 
have behaved as she had done on the night 
of the insurrection in Rome ; not one ina 
hundred thousand would, in her position, 
have fallen in love with Gouache. 

The position of the professional artist and 
of the professional man of letters in modern 
European society is ill-defined. Asa man who 
has been brought up in a palace would un- 
doubtedly betray his breeding sooner or 
later if transported to live amongst a gang 
of thieves, so a man who has grown to years 
of discretion in the atmosphere of studios or 
in the queer company from which most 
literary men have sprung, will inevitably, at 
one time or another, offend the susceptibi- 
lities of that portion of humanity which calls 
itself society. It is impossible that it should 
be otherwise. Among a set of people whose 
profession it is to do always, and in all things, 
precisely what their neighbours do, the man 
who makes his living by doing what other 
people cannot do, must always be a marked 
figure. Look at modern society. It cannot 
toil or spin; it can hardly put together ten 
words in a grammatical sequence. But it 
can clothe itself. The man of letters can 
both toil and write good English, but his 
taste in tailoring frequently leaves much to 
be desired. If he would put himself in the 
hands of Poole, and hold his tongue, he might 
almost pass for a member of society. But 
he must needs talk, and his speech bewrayeth 
him fora Galilean. There are wits in society, 
both many and keen, who can say something 
original, cutting, and neatly turned, upon 
almost any subject with an easy superiority 
which makes the hair of the learned man 
stand erect upon his head. The chief 
characteristic of him who lives by his brains 
is, that he is not only able to talk con- 
secutively upon some subjects, but that he 
actually does so, which, in society, is ac- 
counted a monstrous crime against manners. 
Let him write what he wants to say, and 
print it ; society will either not understand 
him at all, or will read his works with a 
dictionary in the secrecy of its own chamber. 
But if he will hold his tongue in public, 
society will give him a cup of tea and treat 
him almost like a human being for the sake 


of being said to patronize letters. Any one 
who likes society’s tea may drink his fill of 
it in consideration of wearing a good coat 
and keeping his wits to himself, but he will 
not succeed in marrying any of society’s 
sisters, cousins or aunts without a severe 
struggle. 

Anastase Gouache did not quite understand 
this. He sometimes found himself amidst a 
group of people who were freely discussing 
some person unknown to him. On such 
occasions he held his peace, innocently 
supposing that his ignorance was without 
any importance whatsoever, among a set of 
men and women with whom not to know 
every detail concerning every one else is to 
be little better than an outcast. 

“ Now do tell me all about the Snooks and 
Montmorency divorce,” says Lady Smyth- 
Tompkins with a sweetly engaging smile, as 
she holds out her hand. 

“TI did not know there was such a case— 
I don’t know the people,” you answer. 

“Oh! I thought, of course, you knew all 
about it,” Lady Smyth-Tompkins replies, and 
her features turn to stone as she realizes 
that you do not know everybody, and leaves 
you to your own reflections. 

O Thackeray, snobissme maxime! How 
well you knew them ! 

There are no snobs among the Latin races, 
but there is a worse animal, the sycophant, 
descended directly from the dinner-tables of 
Ancient Rome. In old-fashioned houses there 
are often several of them, headed invariably 
by the giornale ambulante, the walking news- 
paper, whose business it is to pick up items 
of news during the day in order to detail 
them to the family in the evening. There is 
a certain old princess who sits every even- 
ing with her needlework at the head of a 
long table in the dismal drawing-room of a 
gigantic palace. On each side of the board 
are seated the old parasites, the family doctor, 
the family chaplain, the family lawyer, the 
family librarian, the peripatetic news-sheet 
and the rest. 

“T have been out to-day,” says her ex- 
cellency. 

“Oh! Ah! Dear me! In this weather! 
Hear what the princess says! The princess 
has been out!’’ The chorus comes up the 
table, all the answers reaching her ears at 
once. 

“And I saw,as I drove by, the new 
monument! What a ridiculous thing it is.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! Hah! hah! hah! Dear 
me! What amonument! What fine taste 
the princess has! Hear what the princess 
thinks of the monument !” 
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“If you will believe it, the bronze horse 
has a crooked leg.”’ 

“He! he! he! Hi! hi! hi! Dear me! 
A crooked leg! Howthe princess under- 
stands horses! The princess saw that he had 
a crooked leg !” 

And so on, for a couple of hours, in the 
cold, dimly-lighted room until her excellency 
has had enough of it and rises to go to bed, 
when the parasites all scuttle away and 
quarrel with each other in the street as they 
walk home. Night after night, to decades 
of years, the old lady recounts the little 
journal of her day to the admiring listeners, 
whose chorus of approval is performed daily 
with the same unvarying regularity. The 
times are changing now; the prince is not so 
easily amused, and the sycophant has accord- 
ingly acquired the art of amusing, but there 
still survive some wonderful monuments of 
the old school. 

Anastase Gouache was a man of great 
talent and of rising fame, but like other men 
of his stamp he preferred to believe that he 
was received on a friendly footing for his 
own sake rather than on account of his 
reputation. In his own eyes, he was, as a 
man, as good as those with whom he as- 
sociated, and had as much right to make love 
to Faustina Montevarchi as the young Fran- 
gipani, for whom her father destined her. 
Faustina, on her part, was too young to ap- 
preciate the real strength of the prejudices 
by which she was surrounded. She could 
not understand that, although the man she 
loved was a gentleman, young, good-looking, 
successful, and not without prospects of 
acquiring a fortune, he was yet wholly 
ineligible as a husband. Had she seen this 
ever so clearly it might have made but very 
little difference in her feelings ; but she did 
not see it, and the disparaging remarks about 
Anastase, which she occasionally heard in her 
own family, seemed to her utterly unjust as 
well as quite unfounded. The result was 
that the two young people were preparing 
for themselves one of those terrible disap- 
pointments of which the consequences are 
sometimes felt during a score of years. Both 
however were too much in love to bear 
suspense very long without doing something 
to precipitate the course of events, and when- 
ever they had the chance they talked the 
matter over and built wonderful castles in 
the air. 

About a fortnight after the marriage of 
San Giacinto they were seated together in a 
room full of people, late in the afternoon. 
They had been talking for some time upon 
indifferent subjects. When two persons 
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meet, who are very much in love with each 
other, and waste their time in discussing 
topics of little importance, it may be safely 
predicted that something unusual is about 
to occur. 

“TIT cannot 


endure this 


suspense any 
longer,” said Gouache at last. 

“Nor I,” answered Faustina. 

“It is of no use towaitany more. Either 


your father will consent or he will not. I 
will ask him and know the worst.” 

“And if. it is the worst—what then?” 
The young girl turned her eyes towards 
Anastase with a frightened look. 

“Then we must manage without his 
consent.” 

“ How is that possible?” 

“It must be possible,” replied Gouache. 
“If you love me it shall be possible. It is 
only a question of a little courage and good- 
will. But, after all, your father may consent. 
Why should he not ¢” 

“ Because——”’ she hesitated a little. 

“ Because I am not a Roman prince, you 
mean.” Anastase glanced quickly at her. 

“No. He wants me to marry Frangipani.” 

“Why did you never tell me that?” 

“T did not know it when we last met. 
My mother told me of it last night.” 

“Is the match settled?” askea Gouache. 
He was very pale. 

“T think it has been spoken of,” answered 
Faustina in a low voice. She shivered a 
little and pressed her hands together. There 
was a short silence, during which Anastase 
did not take his eyes from her, while she 
looked down, avoiding his look. 

“Then there is no time to be lost,” said 
Gouache at last. “I will go to your father 
to-morrow morning.” 

*Oh—don’t, don’t!” cried Faustina 
suddenly, with an expression of intense 
anxiety. 

“Why not?” 
much surprised. 

“You do not know him! You do not 
know what he will say to you! You will be 
angry and will lose your temper—he will be 
cruel and will insult you, and you will 
resent it—then I shall never see you again. 
You do not know——’” 

“This is something new,” said Gouache. 
“How can you be sure that he will receive 
me so badly? Have your people talked 
about me? After all, I am an honest man, 
and though I live by my profession I am not 
poor. It is true, I am not such a match for 
you as Frangipani. Tell me, do they abuse 
me at your house?” 

“ No—what can they say, except that you 


The artist seemed very 
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are an artist? That is not abuse, nor 
calumny.” 

“Tt depends upon how it is said. I 
suppose it is San Giacinto who says it.’ 
Gouache’s face darkened. 

“San Giacinto has guessed the truth,” 
answered Faustina, shaking her head. “ He 
knows that we love each other, and just now 


, he is very powerful with my father. It will 


be worse if he wins the suit and is Prince 
Saracinesca.” 

“Then that is another reason for acting 
at once. Faustina—you followed me once— 
will you not go with me, away out of this 
cursed city? I will ask for you first. I 
will behave honourably. But if he will not 
consent, what is there left for ustodo? Can 
we live apart? Can you marry Frangipani? 
Have not many people done before what we 
think of doing! Is it wrong? Heaven 
knows, I make no pretence to sanctity. But 
I would not have you do anything—what 
shall I say?—anything against your con- 
science.” There was a shade of bitterness in 
the laugh that accompanied the last words. 

“You do not know what things he will 
say,’ repeated Faustina, in despairing tones. 

“This is absurd,” said Gouache. “I can 
bear anything he can say well enough. He 
is an old man and I am a young one, and 
have no intention of taking offence. He 
may say what he pleases, ca!l me a villain, a 
brigand—that is your favourite Italian 
expression—a thief, a liar, anything he 
pleases. I will not be angry. There shall be 
no violence. But I cannot endure this state 
of things any longer. I must try my luck.” 

“ Wait a little longer,” answered Faustina, 
in animploring tone. “ Wait until the suit 
is decided.” 

“In order to let San Giacinto get even 
more influence than he has now? It would 
be a mistake—you almost said so yourself a 
moment ago. Besides, the suit may last for 
years.” 

“Tt will not last a fortnight.” 

“ Poor Sant’ Ilario!” exclaimed Gouache. 
“ Does everybody know about it?” 

“T suppose so. But nobody speaks of it. 
We all feel dreadfully about it, except my 
father and San Giacinto and Flavia.” 

“Tf he is in a good humour, this is the 
very time to go to him.” 

“ Please, please do not insist Faustina 
was evidently very much in earnest. With 
the instinct of a very young woman, she 
clung to the half happiness of the present 
which was so much greater than anything 
she had known before in her life. But 
Gouache would not be satisfied. 


'?? 


“T must know the worst,” he said again, 
as they parted. 

“But this is so much better than the 
worst,” answered Faustina sadly. 

“Who risks nothing, wins nothing,” 
retorted the young man with a bright smile. 

In spite of his hopefulness however he 
had received a severe shock on hearing the 
news of the intended match with young 
Frangipani. He had certainly never ex- 
pected to find himself the rival of sucha suitor, 
and his sense of possibility, if man may be 
said to possess such a faculty, was staggered 
by the idea. He suddenly awakened to a 
true understanding of his position in Roman 
society, and when he contemplated his dis- 
covery in all its bearings, his nerve almost 
forsook him. When he remembered his 
childhood, his youth, and the circumstances 
in which he had lived up to a recent time, 
he found it hard to realize that he was trying 
to marry such a girl, in spite of her family 
and in opposition to such a man as was now 
brought forward as a match for her. It was 
not in his nature however to be discouraged 
in the face of difficulties. He was like a 
brave man who has received a stunning blow, 
but who continues to fight until he has 
gradually regained his position. Gouache 
could no more have relinquished Faustina 
than he could have abandoned a half-finished 
picture in which he believed, any more than 
he had given up the attempt to break away 
the stones at the Vigna Santucci after he 
had received the bullet in his shoulder. He 
had acquired his position in life by indomi- 
table perseverance and hopefulness, and those 
qualities would not now fail him in one of 
the most critical situations through which he 
had ever passed. In spite of Faustina’s 
warning and, to some extent, in spite of his 
own better judgment, he determined to face 
the old prince at once and to ask him boldly 
for his daughter. 

He had spoken confidently to Faustina of 
being married against the will of her father, 
but when he thought over this alternative he 
recollected a fact he had almost completely 
forgotten in considering his matrimonial 
projects. He was a soldier and had enlisted 
in the Zouaves for a term of years. It was 
true that by using the influence he possessed 
he might hope to be released from his engage- 
ment, but such a course was most repugnant 
to him. Before Mentana it would have been 
wholly impossible, for it would have seemed 
cowardly. Now that he had distinguished 
himself and had been wounded in the cause, 
the thing might be done without dishonour, 
but it would involve a species of self-abase- 
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ment to which he was not prepared to submit. 
On the other hand, to wait until his term of 
service should have expired was to risk losing 
Faustina altogether. He knew that she 
loved him, but he was experienced enough to 
know that a young girl is not always able 
to bear the pressure exercised upon her when 
marriage is concerned. In Rome, and es- 
pecially at that time, it was in the power of 
parents to use the most despotic means for 
subduing the will of their children. There 
was even a law by which a disobedient son 
or daughter could be imprisoned for a con- 
siderable length of time, provided that the 
father could prove that his child had rebelled 
against his just will. Though Gouache was 
not aware of this, the fact that a similar 
institution existed in his own country made 
him suspect that it was to be found in Rome 
also. Supposing that Montevarchi refused 
to accept him for a son-in-law, and that 
Faustina, on the other hand, refused to marry 
young Frangipani, it was only too probable 
that she might be locked up—in a luxuri- 
ously furnished cell of course—to reflect upon 
the error of her ways. It was by no means 
certain that in the face of such humiliation 
and suffering Faustina would continue her 
resistance ; indeed, she could hardly be 
blamed if she yielded in the end. Gouache 
believed in the sincerity of her love because 
the case was his own ; had he heard of it in 
the life of another man he would have 
laughed at the idea that a girl of eighteen 
could be capable of a serious passion. 

It is not necessary however to enter into 
an analysis of the motives and feelings of 
either Faustina or Anastase. Their con- 
nection with the history of the Saracinesca 
arose from what they did, and not from the 
thoughts which prompted their actions. It 
is sufficient to say that Gouache conceived 
the mad idea of asking Montevarchi’s consent 
to his marriage and to explain the immediate 
consequences of the step he took. 

Matters were rapidly approaching a climax. 
San Giacinto had seen the lawyers at Frascati, 
and he had brought his wife back to Rome 
very soon in order to be on the spot while 
the case was being prepared. The men of 
the law declared that the matter was a very 
simple one, and that no court could withhold 
its decision a single day after seeing the 
documents which constituted the claim. The 
only point about which any argument could 
arise related to the identity of San Giacinto 
himself, and no difficulty was found in 
establishing substantial proof that he was 
Giovanni Saracinesca and not an impostor. 
His father and grandfather had jealously 
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kept all the records of themselves which 
were necessary, from the marriage certificate 
of the original Don Leone, who had signed 
the deed, to the register of San Giacinto’s 
own birth. Copies were obtained, properly 
drawn up and certified, of the parish books 
and of the few government documents which 
were officially preserved in the kingdom of 
Naples before 1860, and the lawyers declared 
themselves ready to open the case. Up to’ 
this time the strictest secrecy was preserved, 
at the request of San Giacinto himself. He 
said that in such an important matter he 
wished nothing to transpire until he was 
ready to act; more especially as the Sara- 
cinesca themselves could not be ignorant of 
the true state of the case and had no right 
to receive notice of the action beforehand. 
As Corona had foreseen, San Giacinto in- 
tended to obtain the decision by means of a 
perfectly legal trial, and was honestly ready 
to court inquiry into the rights he was about 
to assert. When the moment came and all 
was ready, he went to the Palazzo Saracinesca 
and asked for the prince, who received him 
in the same room in which the two had met 
when the ex-innkeeper had made his appear- 
ance in Rome nearly three months earlier. 
As San Giacinto entered he felt that he had not 
wasted his time during that short interval. 

“T have come to talk with you upon a 
business which must be unpleasant to you,” 
he began. “Unfortunately it cannot be 
avoided. I beg you to believe that it is my 
wish to act loyally and fairly.” 

“T hope so,” said Saracinesca, bending his 
bushy gray eyebrows and fixing his keen old 
eyes upon his visitor. 

“You need not doubt it,’ replied San 
Giacinto rather proudly. “ You are doubt- 
less acquainted with the nature of the deed 
by which our great-grandfathers agreed to 
transfer the titles and property to the younger 
of the two. When we first spoke of the 
matter I was not aware of the existence of 
a saving clause. I cannot suppose you 
ignorant of it. That clause provided that if 
Leone Saracinesca married and had a lawful 
heir, the deed should be null and void. He 
did marry, as you know. I am his: direct 
descendant, and have children of my own by 
my first marriage. I cannot therefore allow 
the clause in question to remain in abeyance 
any longer. With all due respect to you, I 
am obliged to tell you quite frankly that, in 
law, I am Prince Saracinesca,”’ 

Having thus stated his position as plainly 
as possible, San Giacinto folded his great 
hands upon his knee and leaned against the 
back of his chair. Saracinesca looked as 
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though he were about to make some hasty 
answer, but he controlled his intention and 
rose to his feet. After walking twice up 
and down the room, he came and stood in 
front of his cousin. 

“Let us be plain in what we say,” he 
began. “I give you my word that, until 
Montevarchi sent back those papers the other 
day, I did not know what they contained. 
I had not read them for thirty years, and at 
that time the clause escaped me. I do not 
remember to have noticed it. This may have 
been due to the fact that I had never heard 
that Leone had any living descendants, and 
should therefore have attached no importance 
to the words if I had seen them.” 

“T believe you,” said San Giacinto calmly. 
The old man’s eyes flashed. 

“T always take it for granted that I am 
believed,” he answered. ‘“ Will you give me 
your word that you are what you assert 
yourself to be, Giovanni Saracinesca, the 
great-grandson and lawful heir of Leone!” 

“Certainly. I pledgé my honour that I 
am; and I, too, expect to be believed by 
you.” 

There was something in the tone of the 
answer that struck a sympathetic chord in 
Saracinesca’s nature. San Giacinto had risen 
to his feet, and there was something in the 
huge, lean strength of him, in the bold look 
of his eyes, in the ring of his deep voice, that 
inspired respect. Rough he was, and not 
over refined or carefully trained in the ways 
of the world, cruel perhaps, and overbearing 
too; but he was every inch a Saracinesca, 
and the old man felt it. 

“T believe you,’ answered the prince. 
‘“You may take possession when you please. 
I am Don Leone, and you are the head of 
the house.” 

He made a gesture full of dignity, as 
though resigning then and there his name 
and the house in which he lived, to him who 
was lawfully entitled to both. The action 
was magnificent and worthy of the man. 
There was a superb disregard of consequences 
in his readiness to give up everything rather 
than keep for a moment what was not his, 
which affected San Giacinto strangely. In 
justice to the latter it must be remembered 
that he had not the faintest idea that he was 
the instrument of a gigantic fraud from which 
he was to derive the chief advantage. He 
instinctively bowed in acknowledgment of 
his cousin’s generous conduct. 

“T shall not take advantage of your 
magnanimity,”’ he said, “until the law has 
sanctioned my doing so.” 

“ As you please,’ answered the other. “I 


have nothing to conceal from the law, but I 
am prejudiced against lawyers. Do as you 
think best. A family council can settle the 
matter as well as the courts.” 

“Your confidence in me is generous and 
noble. I prefer however that the tribunal 
should examine the matter.” 

“As you please,” repeated Saracinesca. 
There was no reason for prolonging an inter- 
view which could not be agreeable to either 
party. The old man remained standing. 
“No opposition will be made to the suit,” 
he said. “You will simply produce your 
papers in proper form, and I will declare 
myself satisfied.” He held out his hand. 

“T trust you will bear me no ill-will,” said 
San Giacinto rather awkwardly. 

“ For taking what is yours and not mine? 
Not in the least. Good evening.” 

San Giacinto left the room. When he 
was gone, Saracinesca stood still for a moment 
and then sank into a chair. His strong 
nature had sustained him through the meet- 
ing and would sustai. him to the end, but he 
was terribly shaken, and felt a strange 
sensation of numbness in the back of his 
head, which was quite new to him. For some 
minutes he sat still as though dazed and only 
half conscious. Then he rose again, shook 
himself as though to get rid of a bad dream 
and rang the bell. He sent for Giovanni, 
who appeared immediately. 

“San Giacinto has been here,” he said 
quickly. “Heisthe man. You had better 
tell your wife, as she will want to collect her 
things before we leave the house.”’ 

Giovanni was staggered by his father’s 
impetuosity. He had realized that the 
danger existed, but it had always seemed 
indefinitely far removed. 

“T suppose there will be some legal pro- 
ceedings before everything is settled,” he 
said with more calmness than he felt. 

“What is that to us? We must go, 
sooner or later.” 

“ And if the courts do not decide in his 
favour, what then ¢”’ 

“There is no doubt about it,” answered 
the prince, pacing the room as his excitement 
returned. “You and I are nobody. We 
had better go and live in an inn. That man 
is honest. I hate him, but he is honest. 
Why do you stand there staring at me? 
Were you not the first to say that if we are 
impostors we should give up everything of 
our own free will? And now you seem to 
think that I will fight the suit! That is 
your logic! That is all the consistency you 
have acquired in your travels! Go and tell 
your wife that you are nobody, that I am 
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nobody! Go and tell her to give you a 
title, a name for men to call you by! Go 
into the market and see whether you can 
find a name for your father! Go and hire a 
house for us to live in, when that Neapolitan 
devil has brought Flavia Montevarchi to live 
in the palace where your mother died, where 
you were born—poor Giovanni! Not that I 
pity you any more than I pity myself. Why 
should I? You are young and have done this 
house the honour to spend most of your life 
out of it. But after all—poor Giovanni!” 
Saracinesca seized his son’s hand and looked 
into his eyes. The young man’s face was 
perfectly calm, almost serene in its expression 
of indifference to misfortune. His whole 
soul was preoccupied by greater and nobler 
emotions than any which could be caused by 
worldly loss. He had been with Corona 
again, had talked with her and had seen that 
look in her face which he had learned to 
dread more than he had ever dreaded any- 
thing in his life. What was life itself 
without that which her eyes refused ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Prince MontTevARCHI was very much 
surprised when he was told that Anastase 
Gouache wished to see him, and as he was 
very much occupied with the details of the 
suit his first impulse was to decline the 
visit. Although he had no idea that matters 
had already gone so far between the Zouave 
and Faustina, he was not however so blind 
as the young girl had supposed him to be. 
He was naturally observant, like most men 
who devote their lives to the pursuit of their 
own interests, and it had not escaped him 
that Faustina and Gouache were very often 
to be seen talking together in the world. 
Had he possessed a sense of humour he 
might possibly have thought that it would be 
inexpressibly comical if Gouache should take 
it into his head to fall in love with the girl ; 
but the Italians are not a humorous people, 
and the idea did not suggest itself to the old 
gentleman. He consented to receive Gouache 
because he thought the opportunity would 
be a good one for reading the young man a 
lecture upon the humility of his station, and 
upon the arrogance he displayed in devoting 
himself thus openly to the daughter of Casa 
Montevarchi. 

“ Good-day, Monsieur Gouache,” he said 
solemnly, as Anastase entered. ‘“ Pray be 
seated. To what do I owe the honour of 
your visit 1” 
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Anastase had put on a perfectly new uni- 
form for the interview, and his movements 
were more than usually alert and his manners 
a shade more elaborate and formal than on 
ordinary occasions. He felt and behaved as 
young men of good birth do who are serving 
their year in the army, and who, having put 
on their smartest tunic, hope that in a half 
light they may be taken for officers. 

“Will you allow me to explain my position 
in the first place ?’’ he asked, seating himself 
and twisting his cap slowly in his hands. 

“Your position? By all means if you 
desire to do so. It is an excellent rule in all 
discourses to put the definition before the 
argument. Nevertheless, if you would 
inform me of the nature of the affair, it 
might help me to understand you better.” 

“It is very delicate—but I will try to be 
plain. What Iam, I think you knowalready. 
I am a painter, and I have been successful. 
For the present, [ am a Zouave, but my 
military service does not greatly interfere 
with my profession. We have a good deal 
of time upon our hands. My pictures bring 
me a larger income than I can spend.” 

“T congratulate you,’ observed Monte- 
varchi, opening his small eyes in some 
astonishment. ‘ The pursuit of the fine arts 
is not generally very lucrative. For myself, 
I confess that I am satisfied with those 
treasures which my father has left me. I 
am very fond of pictures, it is true; but you 
will understand that, when a gallery is filled, 
it is full. You comprehend, I am sure ? 
Much as I might wish to own some of the 
works of the modern French school, the 
double disadvantage of possessing already so 
many canvases, and the still stronger 
consideration of my limited fortune—yes, 
limited, I assure you——”’ 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Gouache, 
whose face reddened suddenly, “I had no 
intention of proposing to sell you a picture. 
I am not in the habit of advertising myself 
nor of soliciting orders for my work.” 


“My dear sir!” exclaimed the prince, 


seeing that he was on a wrong tack, 
“have I suggested such a thing? If my 


words conveyed the idea, pray accept all my 
excuses. Since you had mentioned the sub- 
ject of art, my thoughts naturally were 
directed to my gallery of pictures. I am 
delighted to hear of your success, for-you 
know how much interest we all feel in 
him who was the victim of such an unfor- 
tunate accident, due doubtless to the care- 
lessness of my men.” 

“Pray do not recall that! Your hos- 
pitality more than repaid me for the little 
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I suffered. The matter concerning which I 
wish to speak to you is a very serious one, 
and I hope you will believe that I have con- 
sidered it well before taking a step which 
may at first surprise you. To be plain, I 
come to ask you to confer upon me the 
honour of Donna Faustina Montevarchi’s 
hand.” 

Montevarchi leaned back in his chair, 
speechless with amazement. He seemed to 
gasp for breath as his long fingers pressed 
the green table-cover before him. His small 
eyes were wide open, and his toothless jaw 
dropped. Gouache feared that he was going 
to be taken ill. 

“You!” cried the old man in a cracked 
voice, When he had recovered himself enough 
to be able to speak. 

“ Yes,” answered Anastase, who was be- 
ginning to feel very nervous as he observed 
the first results of his proposal. He had 
never before quite realized how utterly 
absurd the match would seem to Monte- 
varchi. ‘“ Yes,” he repeated. “Is the 
idea so surprising? Is it inconceivable to 
you that I should love your daughter? Can 
you not understand——” 

“T understand that you are wholly mad!” 
exclaimed the prince, still staring at his 
visitor in blank astonishment. 

“No, I am not mad. I love Donna 
Faustina os 

“You! You dare to love Faustina! You, 
a painter, a man with a profession and with 
nothing but what you earn! You, a 
Zouave, a man without a name, with- 
out——”’ 

“ You are an old man, prince, but the 
fact of my having made you an honourable 
proposition does not give you the right to 
insult me.” The words were spoken in a 
sharp, determined voice, and brought Monte- 
varchi to his senses. He was a terrible 
coward and would rather go to a consider- 
able expense than face an angry man. 

“Insult you, my dear sir? I would not 
think of it!” he answered ina very different 
tone. ‘“ But, my dear Monsieur Gouache, I 
fear that this is quite impossible! In the 
first place, my daughter’s marriage is already 
arranged. The negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for some time—she is to marry 
Frangipani—you must have heardit. And 
moreover, with all due respect for the 
position you have gained by your immense 
talent—immense, my dear friend, I am the 
first to say it—the instability of human 
affairs obliges me to seek for her a fortune, 
which depends upon the vulgar possession of 
wealth rather than upon those divine gifts 
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of genius with which you are so richly 
endowed.” 

The change from anger to flattery was so 
sudden that Gouache was confounded and 
could not find words in which to answer 
what was said to him. Montevarchi’s eyes 
had lost their expression of astonishment, 
and a bland smile played about the corners 
of his sour mouth, while he rubbed his bony 
hands slowly together, nodding his head at 
every comma of his elaborate speech. 
Anastase saw however that there was not 
the slightest hope that his proposal would 
ever be entertained, and by his own sensa- 
tions he knew that he had always expected 
this result. He felt no disappointment, and 
it seemed to him that he was in the same 
position in which he had been before he had 
spoken. On the other hand he was outraged 
by the words that had fallen from Monte- 
varehi’s lips in the first moments of anger 
and astonishment. <A painter, a man with a 
profession, without a name ! Gouache was too 
human not to feel the sting of each truth 
as it was uttered. He would have defined 
himself in very much the same way without 
the least false pride; but to hear his own 
estimate of himself, given by another person 
as the true one, was hard to bear. A painter ! 
yes—he was proud of it. A man with a 
profession |! yes—was it not far nobler to 
earn money by good work than to inherit 
what others had stolen in former times ? 
A man without a name !—was not his own 
beginning to be famous, and was it not 
better to make the name Gouache glorious 
by his own efforts than to be called Orsini 
because one’s ancestors had been fierce and 
lawless as bears, or Sciarra because one’s 
progenitor had slapped the face of a pope? 
Doubtless it was a finer thing to be great by 
one’s own efforts in the pursuit of a noble 
art than to inherit a greatness originally 
founded upon a superior rapacity, and a 
greater physical strength than had charac- 
terized the ordinary men of the period. 
Nevertheless, Gouache knew with shame 
that at that moment he wished that his 
name could be changed to Frangipani; and 
the fabric of his independence, of which he 
had so long been proud, was shaken to its 
foundations as he realized that in spite of 
all fame, all glory, all genius, he could never 
be what the miserly, cowardly, lying old man 
before him was by birth—a Roman prince. 
The conclusion was at once inexpressibly 
humiliating and supremely ludicrous. He 
felt himself laughable in his own eyes, 
and was conscious that a smile was on 
his face, which Montevarchi would not 
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understand. The old gentleman was still 
talking. 

“T cannot tell you,” he was saying,“ how 
much I regret my total inability to comply 
with a request which evidently proceeds from 
the best motives, 1 might almost say from 
the heart itself. Alas! my dear friend, we 
are not all masters of ouractions. ' The cares 
of a household like mine require a foresight, 
an hourly attention, an unselfish devotion 
which we can only hope to obtain by 
constant——”’ 

He was going to say “ by constant recourse 
to prayer,” but he reflected that Gouache 
was probably not of a religious turn of mind, 
and he changed the sentence. 

“__ by constant study of the subject. 
Situated as I am, a Roman in the midst of 
Romans, I am obliged to consider the tradi- 
tions of my own people in respect of all the 
great affairs of life. Believe me, I entreat 
you, that, far from having any prejudice 
against yourself, I should rejoice sincerely 
could I take you by the hand and call you 
my son. But how can I act? What can I 
do? Goto your own country, dear Monsieur 
Gouache, think no more of us, or of our 
daughters, marry a woman of your own 
nation, and you will not be disappointed in 
your dreams of matrimonial felicity !” 

“In other words, you refuse altogether 
to listen to my proposal?” By this time 
Gouache was able to put the question 
calmly. 

“ Alas, yes!” replied the prince with an 
air of mock regret that exasperated the young 
man beyond measure. “ I cannot think of it, 
though you are indeed a most sympathetic 
young man.” 

“In that case I will not trespass upon 
your time any longer,” said Gouache, who 
was beginning to fear lest his coolness should 
forsake him. 

As he descended the broad marble stairs 
his detestation of the old hypocrite overcame 
him, and his wrath broke out. 

“You shall pay me for this some day, 
you old scoundrel!” he said aloud, very 
savagely. 

Montevarchi remained in his study after 
Gouache had gone. A sour smile distorted 
his thin lips, and the expression became more 
and more accented until the old man broke 
into a laugh that rang drily against the 
vaulted ceiling. Some one knocked at the 
door, and his merriment disappeared instantly. 
Arnoldo Meschini entered the room. There 
was something unusual about his appearance 
which attracted the prince’s attention at 
once. 
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“ Has anything happened?” 


“Everything! Thecaseis won! Your 
Excellency’s son-in-law is Prince Sara- 


cinesca !” 

The librarian’s bright eyes gleamed with 
exultation, and there wasa slight flush in his 
cheeks that contrasted oddly with his yellow 
skin. A disagreeable smile made his intel- 
ligent face more ugly than usual. He stood 
half-way between the door and his employer, 
his long arms hanging awkwardly by his sides, 
his head thrust forward, his knees a little 
bent, assuming by habit a servile attitude of 
attention, but betraying in his look that he 
felt himself his master’s master. 

Montevarchi started as he heard the news. 
Then he leaned eagerly across the table, his 
fingers as usual slowly scratching the green 
cloth. 

“ Are you quite sure of it?’’ he asked in 
a trembling voice. “Have you got the 
verdict ?” 

Meschini produced a tattered pocket-book, 
and drew from it a piece of stamped paper, 
which he carefully unfolded and handed to 
the prince. 

“There is an attested note of it. 
yourself.” 

Montevarchi hastily looked over the small 
document, and his face flushed slowly till it 
was almost purple, while the paper quivered 
in his hold. It was clear that everything 
had succeeded as he had hoped, and that his 
most sanguine expectations were fully realized. 
His thoughts suddenly recurred to Gouache, 
and he laughed again at the young man’s 
assurance. 

“* Was Saracinesca in the court?” he asked 
presently. 

“No, There was no one connected with 
the case except the lawyers on each side. It 
did not amount to a trial. The Signor 
Marchese’s side produced the papers proving 
his identity, and the original deed was sub- 
mitted. The prince’s side stated that his 
ixcellency was convinced of the justice of the 
claim and would make no opposition. There- 
upon the court granted an order to the effect 
that the Signor Marchese was the heir pro- 
vided for in the clause and was entitled to 
enjoy all the advantages arising from the 
inheritance ; but that, as there was no op- 
position made by the defendants, the subse- 
quent transactions would be left in the hands 
of the family, the court reserving the power 
to enforce the transfer in case any difficulty 
should arise hereafter. Of course it will 
take several months to make the division, as 
the Signor Marchese will only receive the 
direct inheritance of his great-grandfather, 
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while the Saracinesca retain all that has come 
to them by their marriages during the last 
four generations.” 

“Of course. Who will be employed to 
make the division?” 

“ Half Rome, I fancy. It will be an endless 
business.” 

“ But San Giacinto is prince. He will do 
homage for his titles next Epiphany.” 

“Yes. He must present his ten pounds 
of wax and a silver bowl—cheap!” observed 
Meschini with a grin. 

It may be explained here that the families 
of the Roman nobility were all subject toa 
yearly tribute of merely nominal value, which 
they presented to the Pope at the Feast of 
the Epiphany. The custom was feudal, the 
Pope having been the feudal lord of all the 
nobles until 1870. The tribute generally 
consisted of a certain weight of pure wax, or 
of a piece of silver of a specified value, or 
sometimes of both. As an instance of the 
survival of such customs in other countries, I 
may mention the case of one great Irish 
family which to this day receives from another 
a yearly tribute, paid alternately in the shape 
of a golden rose and a golden spur. 

“ So we have won everything !” exclaimed 
Montevarchi after a pause, looking hard at 
the librarian, as though trying to read his 
thoughts. ‘We have won everything, and 
the thanks are due to you, my good friend, 
to you, the faithful and devoted companion 
who has helped me to accomplish this act 
of true justice. Ah, how can I ever express 
to you my gratitude !” 

“The means of expression were mentioned 
in our agreement,” answered Meschini with 
a servile inclination. “I agreed to do the 
work for your Excellency at a certain fixed 
price, as your Excellency may remember. 
Beyond that I ask nothing. I am too humble 
an individual to enjoy the honour of Prince 
Montevarchi’s personal gratitude.” 

“Yes, of course, but that is mere money !” 
said the old gentleman somewhat hastily, but 
contemptuously withal. “Gratitude proceeds 
from the heart, not from the purse. When 
I think of all the work you have done, of the 
unselfish way in which you have devoted 
yourself to this object, I feel that money can 
never repay you. Money is sordid trash, 
Meschini, sordid trash ! Let us not talk about 
it. Are we not friends? The most delicate 
sensibilities of my soul rejoice when I con- 
sider what we have accomplished together. 
There is not another man in Rome whom I 
would trust as I trust you, most faithful of 
men !” 

“ The Signor Principe is too kind,” replied 


Meschini. “ Nevertheless, I repeat that I 
am quite unworthy of such gratitude for 
having merely performed my part in a busi- 
ness transaction, especially in one wherein 
my own interests were so deeply concerned.” 

“My only regret is that my son-in-law 
can never know the share you have had in 
his success. But that, alas, is quite impos- 
sible. How, indeed, would it be practicable 
to inform him? And my daughter, too! 
She would remember you in all her innocent 
prayers, even as I shall do henceforth! No, 
Meschini, it is ordained that I, and I alone, 
should be the means of expressing to you 
the heartfelt thanks of those whom you have 
so highly benefited, but who unfortunately 
can never know the name of their benefactor. 
Tell me now, did the men of the law look 
long at the documents? Did they show any 
hesitation! Have you any reason to believe 
that their attention was roused, arrested by 
—by the writing?” 

“No, indeed! I should be a poor work- 
man if a parcel of lawyers could detect my 
handwriting ! ” 

“It isa miracle!” exclaimed Montevarchi 
devoutly. “I consider that heaven has in- 
terposed directly to accomplish the ends of 
justice. An angel guided your hand, my dear 
friend, to make you the instrument of good !” 

“T am quite ready to believe it. The 
transaction has been as providential for me 
as for the Signor Marchese.” 

“ Yes,” answered the prince rather drily. 
“ And now, my dear Meschini, will you leave 
me fora time? I have appointed this hour 
to see my last remaining daughter concern- 
ing her marriage. She is the last of those 
fair flowers! Ah me! How sad a thing it 
is to part with those we love so well! But 
we have the consolation of knowing that it 
is for their good, that consolation, that satis- 
faction which only come to us when we have 
faithfully done our duty. Return to your 
library therefore, Meschini, for the present. 
The consciousness of good well done is yours 
also to-day, and will soothe the hours of soli- 
tude and make your new labours sweet. The 
reward of righteousness is in itself and of 
itself. Good-bye, my friend, good-bye! 
Thank you, thank you 

“ Would it be agreeable to your Excellency 
to let me have the money now?” asked the 
librarian. There was a firmness in the tone 
that startled Montevarchi. 

“What money?” he inquired with a well- 
feigned surprise. “I do not understand.”’ 

“Twenty thousand scudi, the price of the 
work,” replied Meschini with alarming 
bluntness, 
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“Twenty thousand scudi!” cried the 
prince. “I remember that there was some 
mention of a sum—two thousand I think 
I said. Even that is enormous; but I 
was carried away in the excitement of 
the moment. We are all liable to such 
weakness——” 

“ You agreed to pay me twenty. thousand 
seudi in cash on the day that the verdict 
was given in favour of your son-in-law.” 

“T never agreed to anything of the kind. 
My dear friend, success has quite turned 
your head! I have not so much money at 
my disposal in the whole world.” 

“ You cannot afford to make a fool of me,” 
cried Meschini, making a step forward. His 
face was red with anger, and his long arms 
made odd gestures. ‘“ Will you pay me the 
money or not?” 

“If you take this tone with me I will pay 
you nothing whatever. I shall even cease 
to feel any sense of gratitude——”’ 

“To hell with your gratitude !”’ exclaimed 
the other fiercely. ‘“ Either you pay me the 
money now, or I go at once to the authorities 
and denounce the whole treachery.” 

“ You will only go to the galleys if you do.” 

“You will go with me.” 

“ Not at all. Have you any proof that I 
have had anything to do with the matter? 
I tell you that you are quite mad. If you 
wanted to play this trick on me you should 
have made me sign an agreement. Even 
then I would have argued that, since you had 
forged the documents, you had of course 
forged the agreement also. But you have 
nothing, not so much as a scrap of paper 
to show against me. Be reasonable and I will 
be magnanimous. I will give you the two 
thousand I spoke of in the heat of anticipa- 
tion——”’ 

“You will give me the twenty thousand 
you solemnly promised me,” said Meschini, 
with concentrated anger. 

Montevarchi rose slowly from his chair and 
rang the bell. He knew that Meschini would 
not be so foolish as to expose himself, and 
would continue to hope that he might 
ultimately get what he asked. 

“T cannot argue with a madman,” he said 
calmly. 

He was 
librarian. 


not in the least afraid of the 
The idea never entered his mind 


that the middle-aged, round-shouldered scholar 


could be dangerous. A single word from 
Gouache, a glance of the artist's eye had 
cowed him less than an hour ago ; but Mes- 
chini’s fury left him indifferent. The latter 
saw that for the present there was nothing 
to be done. To continue such a scene 
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before a servant would be the worst kind 
of folly. 

“We will talk the matter over at another 
time,” he said sullenly, as he left the study 
by a small door which opened upon a corridor 
in communication with the library. 

Montevarchi sent the servant who answered 
the bell with a message begging Donna 
Faustina to come to the study at once. Since 
it was to be a day of interviews he determined 
to state the case plainly to his daughter, and 
bid her make ready to comply with his will 
in case the match with Frangipani turned out 
to be possible. He seemed no more disturbed 
by Meschini’s anger than if the affair had not 
concerned him in the least. He had indeed 
long foreseen what would occur, and even at 
the moment when he had promised the bribe 
he was fully determined never to pay it. The 
librarian had taken the bait greedily, and it 
was his own fault if the result did not suit 
him. He had noredress, as Montevarchi had 
told him ; there was not so much as a note 
to serve asa record of the bargain. Meschini 
had executed the forgery, and he would have 
to ruin himself in order to bring any pressure 
to bear upon his employer. This the latter 
felt sure that he would not do, even if driven 
to extremities. Meschini’s nature was avari- 
cious and there was no reason to suppose that 
he was tired of life, or ready to go to the 
galleys for a bit of personal vengeance, when, 
by exercising a little patience, he might 
ultimately hope to get some advantage out of 
the crime he had committed. Montevarchi 
meant to pay him what he considered a fair 
price for the work, and he did not see that 
Meschini had any means of compelling him 
to pay more. Now that the thing was done, 
he began to regret that he himself had not 
made some agreement with San Giacinto, but 
a moment’s reflection sufficed to banish the 
thought as unworthy of his superior astute- 
ness. His avarice was on a large scale and 
was merging into ambition. It might have 
been foreseen that, after having married one 
of his two remaining daughters to a man 
who had turned out to be Prince Saracinesca, 
his determination to match Faustina with 
Frangipani would be even stronger than it 
had been before. Hence his sudden wish to 
see Faustina and to prepare her mind for 
what was about to take place. All at once 
it seemed as though he could not act quickly 
enough to satisfy his desire of accomplishment. 
He felt as an old man may feel who, at the end 
of a busy life, sees countless things before him 
which he would still do, and hates the thought 
of dying before all are done. <A feverish 
haste to complete this last step in the 
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aggrandizement of his family, overcame the 
old prince. He could not understand why 
he had submitted to wasting his time with 
Gouache and Meschini instead of busying 
himself actively in the accomplishment of his 
purpose. ‘There was no reason for waiting 
any longer. Frangipani’s father had already 
half-agreed to the match, and what remained 
to be done involved only a question of financial 
details. 

As-he sat waiting for Faustina a great 
horror of death rose suddenly and clearly 
before him. He was not a very old man and 
he would have found it hard to account for 
the sensation. It is a notable fact, too, 
that he feared death rather because it might 
prevent him from carrying out his inten- 
tions, than because his conscience was bur- 
dened with the recollection of many mis- 
deeds. His whole existence had been passed 
in such an intricate labyrinth of duplicity 
towards others and towards himself that he 
no longer distinguished between the true 
and the untrue. Even in this last great 
fraud he had so consistently deceived his own 
sense of veracity that he almost felt himself 
to be the instrument of justice he assumed 
to be. The case was a delicate one, too, for 
the most unprejudiced person could hardly 
have escaped feeling sympathy for San Gia- 
cinto, the victim of his ancestor’s impru- 
dence. Montevarchi found it very easy to 
believe that it was permissible to employ any 
means in order to gain such an end, and 
although he might have regarded the actual 
work of the forgery in the light of a crime, 
venial indeed, though contrary to the law, 
his own share in the transaction, as instigator 
of the deed itself, appeared to be defensible 
by a whole multitude of reasons. San Gia- 
cinto, by all the traditions of primogeniture 
dear to the heart of the Roman noble, was 
the head of the family of Saracinesca. But 
for a piece of folly hardly to be equalled in 
Montevarchi’s experience, San Giacinto would 
have been in possession of the estates and 
titles without opposition or contradiction 
since the day of his father’s death. The 
mere fact that the Saracinesca had not de- 
fended the case proved that they admitted 
the justice of their cousin’s claims. Had old 
Leone foreseen the contingency of a marriage 
in his old age, he would either never have 
signed the deed at all, or else he would have 
introduced just such a conditional clause as 
had been forged by Meschini. When a great 
injustice has been committed, through folly 
or carelessness, when those who have been 
most benefited by it admit that injustice, 
when to redress it is merely to act in accord- 


ance with the spirit of the laws, is it a crime 
then to bring about so much good by merely 
sacrificing a scruple of conscience, by em- 
ploying some one to restore an inheritance 
to its rightful possessor with a few clever 
strokes of the pen? The answer seemed so 
clear to Montevarchi that he did not even 
ask himself the question. Indeed it would 
have been superfluous to do so, for he had 
so often satisfied all objections to doubtful 
courses by a similar sophistry that he knew 
beforehand what reply would present itself 
to his self-inquiry. He did not even expe- 
rience a sense of relief as he turned from 
the contemplation of what he had just done 
to the question of Faustina’s marriage, in 
which there was nothing that could torment 
his conscience. He was not even aware that 
he ought to recognize a difference between 
the two affairs. He was in great haste to 
settle the preliminaries, and that was all. 
If he should die, he thought, the princess 
would have her own way in everything, and 
would doubtless let Faustina throw herself 
away upon some such man as Gouache. The 
thought roused him from his reverie, and at 
the same time brought a sour smile to his 
face. Gouache, of all people! He looked 
up and saw that Faustina had entered and 
was standing before him, as though expect- 
ing him to speak. Her delicate, angelic 
features were pale, and she held her small 
hands folded before her. She had discovered 
by some means that Gouache had been with 
her father, and she feared that something 
unpleasant had happened, and that she was 
about to be called to account. The vision 
of Frangipani, too, was present in her mind, 
and she anticipated a stormy interview. But 
her mind was made up; she would have 
Anastase or she would have nobody. The 
two exchanged a preliminary glance before 


either spoke. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MonTeEVARCHI made his daughter sit beside 
him and took her hand affectionately in his, 
assuming at the same time the expression of 
sanctimonious superiority he always wore 
when he mentioned the cares of his household 
or was engaged in regulating any matter of 
importance in his family. Flavia used to 
imitate the look admirably, to the delight of 
her brothers and sisters. He smiled mean- 
ingly, pressed the girl’s fingers, and smiled 
again, attempting in vain to elicit some 
response. But Faustina remained cold and 
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indifferent, for she was used to her father’s 
ways and did not like them. 

“ You know what I am going to say, I am 
sure,” he began. “It concerns what must 
be very near your heart, my dear child.” 

“ T do not know what it can be,” answered 
Faustina gravely. She was too well brought 
up to show any of the dislike she felt for her 
father’s way of doing things, but she was 
willing to make it as hard as possible for him 
to express himself. 

“Cannot you guess what it is?” asked the 
old man, with a ludicrous attempt at banter. 
“What is it that is nearest to every girl’s 
heart? Is not that little heart of yours 
already a resort of the juvenile deity ?” 

“ I do not understand you, papa.” 

“Well, well, my dear, I see that your 


education has not included a course of 
mythology. It is quite as well perhaps, as 


those heathens are poor company for the 
young. I refer to marriage, Faustina, to 
that all-important step which you are soon 
to take.” 

“Have you quite decided to marry me to 
Frangipani?” asked the young girl with a 
calmness that somewhat disconcerted her 
father. 


“How boldly you speak of it!” he ex- 
claimed with a sigh of disapproval. “TI will 
not however conceal from you that I 


hope——” 

“Pray talk plainly with me, papa!” 
Faustina suddenly looking up. 
bear this suspense.” 

“Ah! Is it so, little one?”? Montevarchi 
shook his finger playfully at her. “I thought 
I should find; you ready! So youare anxious 
to become a princess at once ? Well, well, 
all women are alike!” 

Faustina drew herself up a little and fixed 
her deep brown eyes upon her father’s face, 
very quietly and solemnly. 

“You misunderstand me,” she said. “I 
only wish to know your decision in order 
that I may give you my answer.” 

“ And what can that answer be? Have I 
not chosen wisely a husband fit for you in 
every way!” 

“From your point of view, 
doubt of it.” 

“T trust you are not about to commit the 
unpardonable folly of differing from me, my 
daughter,’ answered Montev archi, with a 
sudden change of tone indicative of rising 
displeasure. “Itis for me to decide, for you 
to accept my decision.” 

“Upon other points, yes. In the question 
of marriage I think I have something to 
say.” 


cried 
“T cannot 


I have no 
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“Ts it possible that you can have any 
objections to the match I have found for 
you? Is it possible that you are so foolish 
as to fancy that at your age you can under- 
stand these things better than I? Faustina, 
I would not have believed it !” 

“ How can you understand what I feel?” 

“Tt is not a question of feeling, it is a 
question of wisdom, of foresight, of prudenc e, 
of twenty qualities which you are far too 
young to possess. If marriage were a matter 
of feeling, of vulgar sentiment, I ask you, 
what would become of the world? Of what 
use is it to have all the sentiment in life, if 
you have not that which makes life itself 
possible? Can you eat sentiment? Can you 
harness sentiment in a carriage and make it 
execute a trottata in the Villa Borghese? 
Can you change an ounce of sentiment into 
good silver scudi and make it pay for a 
journey in the hot weather? No, no, my 
child. Heaven knows that I am not avari- 
cious. Few men, I think, know better than 
I that wealth is perishable stuff—but so is 
this mortal body, and the perishable must be 
nourished with the perishable, lest dust 
return to dust sooner than it would in the 
ordinary course of nature. Money alone will 
not give happiness, but it is, nevertheless, 
most important to possess a certain amount 
of it.” 

“T would rather do without it than be 
miserable all my life for having got it.” 

“Miserable all your lifet Why should 
you be miserable? No woman should he 
unhappy whois married toa good man. My 
dear, this matter admits of no discussion. 
Frangipani is young, handsome, of irreproach- 
able moral character, heir to a great fortune 
and to a great name. You desire to be in 
love. Good. Love will come, the reward of 
havingchosen wisely. It will be time enough 
then to think of your sentiments. Dear me ! 
if we all began life by thinking of sentiment, 
where would our existence end ?” 

“Will you please tell me whether you 
have quite decided that I am to marry 
Frangipanit’’ Faustina found her father’s 
discourses intolerable, and moreover she 
had something to say which would be hard to 
express and still harder to sustain by her 
actions. 

“Tf you insist upon my giving you an 
answer, which you must have already fore- 
seen, I am willing to tell you that I have 
quite decided upon the match.” 

“T cannot marry him!” exclaimed Faus- 
tina, clasping her hands together and looking 
into her father’s face. 

“ My dear,” answered Montevarchi with a 
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smile, “it is absolutely decided. We cannot 
draw back. You must marry him.” 

“Must, papa? Oh, think what you are 
saying! Iam not disobedient, indeed I am 
not. I have always submitted to you in 
everything. But this—no, not this. Bid 
me do anything else—anything——” 

“ But, my child, nothing else would produce 
the same result. Be reasonable. You tell 
me to impose some other duty upon you. 
That is not what I want. I must see you 
married before I die, and I am an old man. 
Each year, each day, may be my last. Of 
what use would it be that you should make 
another sacrifice to please me, when the one 
thing I desire is to see you well settled with 
a good husband? I have done what I could. 
I have procured you the best match in all 

tome, and now you implore me to spare you, 

to reverse my decision, to tell my old friend 
Frangipani that you will not have his son, 
and to go out into the market to find you 
another helpmeet. It is not reasonable. I 
had expected more dutiful conduct from 
you.” 

“Ts it undutiful not to be able to love a 
man one hardly knows, when one is ordered 
to do so?” 

“You will make me lose my patience, 
Faustina !”’ exclaimed Montevarchi, in angry 
tones. “Have I not explained to you the 
nature of love? Have I not told you that 
you can love your husband as much as you 
please? Is it not a father’s duty to direct 
the affections of his child as I wish to do, 
and is it not the child’s first obligation to 
submit to its father’s will and guidance? 
What more would you have? In truth, you 
are very exacting!” 

“Tam very unhappy!” The young girl 
turned away and rested her elbow on the 
table, supporting her chin in her hand. She 
stared absently at the old bookcases as 
though she were trying to read the titles 
upon the dingy bindings. Montevarchi 
understood her words to convey a submission 
and changed his tone once more. 

“Well, well, my dear, you will never 
regret your obedience,” he said. “Of course, 
my beloved child, it is never easy to see 
things as it is best that we should see them. 
I see that you have yielded at last ——”’ 

“T have not yielded in the least!” cried 
Faustina, suddenly facing him, with an 
expression he had never seen before. 

“What do you mean?” asked Montevarchi 
in considerable astonishment. 

“What I say. I will not marry Frangi- 
pani—I will not! Do you understand?” 

“No. Ido not understand such language 


from my daughter ; and as for your determi- 
nation, I tell you that you will most certainly 
end by acting as I wish you to act.” 

“You cannot force me to marry. What 
can you do? You can put me intc a 
convent. Do you think that would make me 
change my mind? I would thank God for 
any asylum in which I might find refuge 
from such tyranny.” 

“My daughter,” replied the prince in 
bland tones, “I am fully resolved not to be 
angry with you. Your undutiful conduct 
proceeds from ignorance, which is never an 
offence, though it is always a misfortune. If 
you will have a little patience——” 

“T have none!” exclaimed Faustina, ex- 
asperated by her father’s manner. “My 
undutiful conduct does not proceed from 
ignorance—it proceeds from love, from love 
for another man, whom I will marry if I 
marry any one.” 

“Faustina!” cried Montevarchi, holding 
up his hands in horror and amazement. “Do 
you dare to use such language to your 
father?” 

“T dare do anything, everything—I dare 
even tell you the name of the man I love— 
Anastase Gouache !” 

“Mychild! My child! This is too horrible ! 
I must really send for your mother.” 

“Do what you will.” 

Faustina had risen to her feet and was 
standing before one of the old bookcases, her 
hands folded before her, her eyes on fire, her 
delicate mouth scornfully bent. Montevarchi, 
who was really startled almost out of his 
senses, moved cautiously towards the bell, 
looking steadily at his daughter all the while 
as though he dreaded some fresh outbreak. 
There was something ludicrous in his be- 
haviour which, at another time, would not 
have escaped the young girl. Now however 
she was too much in earnest to perceive any- 
thing except the danger of her position and 
the necessity for remaining firm at any cost. 
She did not understand why her mother was 
to be called, but she felt that she could face 
all her family if necessary. She kept her 
eyes upon her father and was hardly con- 
scious that a servant entered the room. 
Montevarchi sent a message requesting the 
princess to come at once. Then he turned 
again towards Faustina. 

“You can hardly suppose,” he observed, 
“that I take seriously what you have just 
said; but you are evidently very much 
excited, and your mother’s presence will, I 
trust, have a soothing effect. You must be 
aware that it is very wrong to utter such 
monstrous untruths—even in jest!” 
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“Tam in earnest. I will marry Monsieur 
Gouache or I will marry no one.” 

Montevarchi really believed that his 
daughter’s mind was deranged. His inter- 
view with Gouache had convinced him that 
Faustina meant what she said, though he 
affected to laugh at it, but he was wholly 
unable to account for her conduct on any 
theory but that of insanity. Being at his 
wits’ end he had sent for his wife, and while 
waiting for her he did not quite know what 
to do. 

** My dear child, whatis Monsieur Gouache? 
A very estimable young man, without doubt, 
but not such a one as we could choose for your 
husband.” 

“T have chosen him,” answered Faustina. 
“That is enough.” 

“ How you talk, my dear! How rashly 
you talk! As though choosing a husband 
were like buying a new hat! And you, too, 
whom I always believed to be the most 
dutiful, the most obedient of my children! 
But your mother and I will reason with you, 
we will endeavour to put better thoughts 
into your heart.” 

Faustina glanced scornfully at her father 
and turned away, walking slowly in the 
direction of the window. 

“It is no use to waste your breath on me,” 
she said presently. “I will marry Gouache 
or nobody.” 

*“You—marry Gouache?” cried the 
princess, who entered at that moment, and 
heard the last words. Her voice expressed 
an amazement and horror fully equal to her 
husband’s, 

“ Have you come to join the fray, mamma?” 
inquired Faustina, in English. 

“Pray speak in a language I can under- 
stand,” said Montevarchi, who, in a whole 
lifetime, had never mastered a word of his 
wife’s native tongue. 

“Oh, Lotario!” exclaimed the princess. 
“ What has the child been telling you?” 

“Things that would make you tremble, 


my dear! She refuses to marry Fran- 
gipani !” 
“Refuses! But, Faustina, you do not 


know what you are doing! You are out of 
your mind!” 

“And she talks wildly of marrying a 
certain Frenchman, a Monsieur Gouache, I 
believe—is there such a man, my dear?” 

“Of course, Lotario! The little man you 
ran over. How forgetful you are!” 

“Yes, yes, of course. I know. 
must reason with her, Guendalina 


But you 





‘It seems to me, Lotario, that you should 
do that.” 
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“‘ My dear, I think the child is insane upon 
the subject. Where could she have picked 
up such an idea? Is it mere caprice, a mere 
piece of impertinence, invented to disconcert 
the sober senses of a careful father ?”’ 

“Nonsense, Lotario! She is not capable 
of that. After all, she is not Flavia, who 
always had something dreadful quite ready, 
just when you least expected it.” 

“T almost wish she were Flavia!” 
claimed Montevarchi ruefully. 
done very well.” 

During all this time Faustina was standing 
with her back towards the window and her 
hands folded before her, looking from the one 
to the other of the speakers with an air of 
bitter contempt which was fast changing to 
uncontrollable anger. Some last remaining 
instinct of prudence kept her from iater- 
rupting the conversation by a fresh assertion 
of her will, and she waited until one of them 
chose to speak to her. She had lost her 
head, for she would otherwise never have 
gone so far as to mention Gouache’s name, 
but, as with all very spontaneous natures, 
with her to break the first barrier was to go 
to the extreme, whatever it might be. Her 
clear brown eyes were very bright, and there 
was something luminous about her angelic 
face which showed that her whole being was 
under the influence of an extraordinary 
emotion, almost amounting toexaltation. It 
was impossible to foresee what she would 
say or do. 

“Your father almost wishes you were 
Flavia!” groaned the princess, shaking her 
head and looking very grave. Then Faustina 
laughed scornfully and her wrath bubbled 
over. 

“T am not Flavia!” she cried, coming 
forward and facing her father and mother. 
“TI daresay you do wish I were. Flavia has 
done so very well. Yes, she is Princess Sara- 
cinesca this evening, I suppose. Indeed she 
has done well, for she has married the man 
she loves, as much as she is capable of loving 
anything. And that is all the more reason 
why I should do the same. Besides, am I 
as old as Flavia that you should be in such 
a hurry to marry me? Do you think I will 
yield? Do you think that while I love 
one man, I will be so base as to marry 
another {”’ 

“T have explained to you that love—— 

‘Your explanations will drive me mad! 
You may explain anything in that way—and 
prove that Love itself does not exist. Do 
you think your saying so makes it true? 
There is more truth in a tittle of my love 
than in all your whole life !” 


ex- 
“ Flavia has 


” 
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“ Faustina ! 

“What? May I not answer you? Must 
I believe you infallible when you use argu- 
ments that would not satisfy a child? Is 
my whole nature a shadow because yours can- 
not understand my reality?” 

“If you are going to make this a question 
of metaphysics——” 

“T am not, I do not know what meta- 
physics means. But I will repeat before my 
mother what I said to you alone. I will not 
marry Frangipani, and you cannot force me 
to marry him. lif I marry any one I will 
have the man I love.” 

“But, my dearest Faustina,” cried the 
princess in genuine distress, “this is a mere 
idea—a sort of madness that has seized upon 
you. Consider your position, consider what 
you owe to us, consider-——” 

“Consider, consider, consider! Do you 
suppose that any amount of consideration 
would change me?” 

“Do you think your childish anger will 
change us?” inquired Montevarchi blandly. 
He did not care to lose his temper, for he 
was quite indifferent to Faustina’s real in- 
clinations if she would only consent to 
marry Frangipani. 

“Childish!” cried Faustina, her eyes 
blazing with anger. ‘“ Was I childish when 
I followed him out into the midst of the 
revolution last October, when I was nearly 
killed at the Serristori, when I thought he 
was dead and knelt there among the ruins 
until he found me and brought me home? 
Was that achild’s love?” 

The princess turned pale and grasped her 
husband's arm, staring at Faustina in horror. 
The old man trembled and for a few moments 
could not find strength to speak. Nothing 
that Faustina could have invented could 
have produced such a sudden and tremendous 
effect as this revelation of what had happened 
on the night of the insurrection, coming from 
the girl’s own lips with the unmistakable 
accent of truth. The mother’s instinct was 
the first to assert itself. With a quick 
movement she threw her arms round the young 
girl, as though to protect her from harm. 

“Tt is not true, it is not true!” she cried 
in an agonized tone. “ Faustina, my child— 
it is not true!” 

“It is quite true, mamma,” answered 
Faustina, who enjoyed an odd satisfaction in 
seeing the effect of her words, which can 
only be explained by her perfect innocence. 


“Why are youso much astonished? I loved 
him—I thought he was going out to be 
killed—I would not let him go alone.” 

“Oh, Faustina! How could you do it!” 
moaned the princess. “It is too horrible— 
it is not to be believed!” 

“T loved him, I love him still.” 

Princess Montevarchi fell into a chair and 
burst into tears, burying her face in her 
hands and sobbing aloud. 

“If you are going to cry, Guendalina, you 
had better go away,” said her husband, who 
was now as angry as his mean nature would 
permit him to be. She was so much accus- 
tomed to obey that she left the room, crying 
as she went, and casting back a most sor- 
rowful look at Faustina. 

Montevarchi shut the door, and coming 
back, seized his daughter’s arm, and shook 
it violently. 

“Fool!” he cried angrily, unable to find 
any other word to express his rage. 

Faustina said nothing but tried to push 
him away, her bright eyes gleaming with 
contempt. Her silence exasperated the old 
man still further. Like most very cowardly 
men he could be brutal to women when he 
was angry. It seemed to him that the girl, 
by her folly, had dashed from him the last 
great satisfaction of his life at the very 
moment when it was within reach. He 
could have forgiven her for ruining herself, 
had she done so; he could not forgive her 
for disappointing his ambition; he knew 
that one word of the story she had told 
would make the great marriage impossible, 
and he knew that she had the power to speak 
that word when she pleased as well as the 
courage to do so. 

“Fool!” he repeated, and before she 
could draw back, he struck her across the 
mouth with the back of his hand. 

A few drops of bright red blood trickled 
from her delicate lips. With an instinctive 
movement she pressed her handkerchief to 
the wound. Montevarchi snatched it roughly 
from her hand and threw it across the room. 
From his eyes she guessed that he would 
strike her again if she remained. With a 
look of intense hatred she made a supreme 
effort, and concentrating the whole strength 
of her slender frame wrenched herself free. 

“Coward!” she cried, as he reeled back- 
wards ; then, before he could recover him- 
self, she was gone and he was left alone. 


(To be continued.) 











ET CATERA. 


By H. D. 


has visited us this spring 
with her national game, 
and we have all been to 
see her play it and admir- 
ed her skill at it. Noman 
of sense and impartiality 
will dispute the merits of 
base-ball, just as none who 
possesses these qualities and has played at 
“rounders” in his boyhood will deny that 
that game had “moments” of thrilling 
interest, especially for the player to whose 
lot it fell to match his agility and address 
against an adversary endeavouring to “ cork ” 
him. Yet rounders, if I mistake not, has 
languished among the youth of England, and 
it would take much to convince me that base- 
ball, which after all is but a developed and 
elaborate form of that early pastime, is re- 
served for a great future, at any rate on 
this side of the Atlantic. The manager of 
the American base-ball team has through an 
interviewing compatriot given a sufficiently 
plausible explanation of its popularity in 
his own country. It is, he holds, an 
expression of the national character. Base- 
ball is a game in which the excitement is 
kept up from first to last, and it is all over 
in a very short time. Americans, says this 
authority, “ want in their play as well as in 
their work constant action and immediate 
results.”” Cricket, on the other hand, is “ one 
long pull followed by another long pull, and 
it often takes several days to reach a finish. 
Englishmen enjoy taking their time, and 
they have the time to take, consequently 
they enjoy the easy-going, drawn-out struggle 
of cricket more than the quick, nervous move- 
ment of base-ball.”” Mr. Spalding, however, 
was good enough to add that he “does not 
see any chance of either of these great games 
supplanting the other.” So that English- 
men may dismiss the apprehension that their 
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national pastime is in danger of being super- 
seded by this importation from the New 
World. Seriously however it is difficult to 
treat any comparison between the two games 
with the gravity which ought to be main- 
tained in dealing with a matter of such im- 
portance. It is no doubt true that both 
games require coolness, nerve, strength, and 
activity. So do most outdoor amusements, 
except bottom-fishing from a punt, and 
even this at many seasons of the year is 
attended with, if it cannot exactly be said to 
require, coolness on the part of whose who 
indulge in it. The real glory of the prince 
of games is not its demand on the qualities 
above mentioned, but its science, its variety, 
and above all its unique combination of the 
elements of skill and chance. To compare 
base-ball with cricket is much like comparing 
skittles with billiards, or oughts and 
crosses with whist. The fact, if fact it be, 
that the American game is displacing La 
Crosse in Canada can hardly be said to 
amount to much. La Crosse is not a diver- 
sion which is calculated to secure the con- 
stant affection of any people. As to its re- 
puted acquisition of speedy popularity in 
Australia, that too is a fact which proves 
little. The Australians are a young race 
apt to take up with any novelty, and it is 
probable enough that they only took up 
base-ball for a time in the belief that their 
proficiency at cricket would enable them to 
beat their American visitors. A number of 
business men too in Australia appear to 
have assured Mr. Spalding that they were 
greatly in favour of introducing the Ameri- 
can game in our colony on the unworthy 
ground that “it would give their employés 
the same physical benefits as cricket without 
requiring such an expenditure of time as was 
necessary for that game.” Athletic pas- 
times are not to be treated in this spirit of 
levity. It is because Englishmen have 
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taken cricket so seriously, and so many of 
them have applied themselves to it as the 
one great business of their lives, that the 
game has been developed to so marvellous a 
pitch of perfection. 


There is probably—if one may say so 
without offence to those benefactors of their 
species who are good enough to make our 
walls hideous with advertisements of their 
patent medicines—only one remedy which 
has never been known to fail entirely of 
effect, and that is the remedy of a sea 
voyage when exhibited as a restorative in 
cases of mental fatigue. As to bodily ail- 
ments of a more or less pronounced and 
specific character, I should not like to speak 
so positively one way or the other; but I 
rather think that some little superstition 
prevails nowadays as to the remedial power 
of sea travel in such cases. I am not at all 
sure indeed that there are not many worthy 
men lying twenty fathoms deep at this 
moment who might have died comfortably 
in their beds half-a-dozen years later than 
their actual departure, or might possibly 
even be living at this day if the fatal whisper 
“Try a three months’ sea voyage” had never 
sounded in their ears from the lips of a well- 
meaning but medical man. I have painful 
recollections of more than one pale shadow, 
which has grown more shadowy day by 
day as the vessel sped on its course, and 
more than one hollow-eyed face and wasted 
form for which the breezes that invigorated 
others had no breath of life or hope. 
Doctors, it may be, do not always realize, 
especially if not given to tempting the ocean 
themselves, that the conditions of life on 
board even the most comfortable and well- 
appointed ship, and in reasonably fair weather 
are terribly trying to an invalid; that the 
sea-sickness which even the fairly good sailor 
must almost certainly reckon with on a 
voyage of any length, is one of the most 
distressing and exhausting of human afflic- 
tions ; and that, sea-sickness apart, the mere 
discomforts and inconveniences to which even 
a slight amount of “weather” subjects a 
landsman, require a good reserve of bodily 
strength and spirits to sustain without 
mischief. On these accounts, therefore, I 
should not like to stake too much on voyaging 
as sovereign for the cure of those pulmonary 
and other sufferers for whom it is so often 
recommended ; but I do think it may be 
safely backed in the cases in which Macbeth 
proposed to treat his medicines as though 
they had been supplied him by a veterinary 
surgeon instead of the family physician. 
As to Macbeth’s own case, I of course say 


nothing. It would be plainly contrary to 
public policy to suggest that anything is a. 
cure for remorse, and in the interests of 
humanity at large it is well that men should 
believe that the midnight murder of an old 
man your guest, is a deed which will leave 
behind it in the mind of the perpetrator a 
lasting uneasiness. But any ordinary man, 
not too heinous a criminal, may safely try a 
sea voyage in those cases in which he throws 
physic to the dogs. If it cannot be warranted 
to pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 
—that indeed depending on the depth and 
toughness of the roots and the tenacity of 
the soil of memory—it can with much con- 
fidence be recommended to a friend who is 
anxious to raze out the written troubles of 
the brain, and, within limits, to cleanse the 
bosom of that perilous stuff which preys 
upon it. As to complete success in the 
razing operation no dispute is possible. It 
begins with the first day on board. The 
method is very simple and may indeed be 
said to bear some resemblance to that 
primitive kind of dentistry in which the 
operator draws all the patient’s teeth in 
order to make sure of removing the offender. 
Under the unspeakably soothing influences 
of sea and sky and silence (you should try 
and not be too near the screw) you find that 
nature is razing out the written troubles of 
the brain by the eminently effective process 
of planing away all its intellectual interests 
whatever, and that no furrow has cut so 
deeply into the cerebral convolutions but 
that the passage of this beneficent instrument 
over them will leave the surface smooth. It 
is astonishing with what rapidity this de- 
lightful operation can be performed on a 
favourable subject. Are you a lawyer ora 
doctor, a politician or a journalist ? You shall 
not have been two days at sea before the 
things and persons that the day before 
yesterday engrossed the whole of your waking 
and perhaps a good deal too much of your 
sleeping consciousness, begin to seem to you 
as the scenes and actors of a dream. The 
briefs of the lawyer lying leagues behind him 
in his chamber under an ever-accumulating 
coat of dust, might as well be fairy tales— 
as indeed they sometimes are—for all that 
they seem to concern him. The doctor is 
amazed to find how speedily all the anxiety 
and interest of the most anxious and inter- 
esting cases have departed from him. The 
politician and the journalist ask themselves in 
wonder whether that faint and far-off mur- 
mur, as of a sea which seems to mourn 
and rave on alien shores, is really the din 
which but the day before yesterday deafened 
and bewildered them, and with which they 
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assisted to deafen and bewilder others. And 
concurrently with this sudden reduction in 
the dimensions of all those things which but a 
little while before had bulked so largely in his 
imagination, the patient will find that the 
trifles which surround him in hissea-going life, 
the petty incidents and eventless phases of his 
journeying day are gradually filling the swept 
and garnished niches of his mind, and building 
upa series of new and placid interests of their 
own. The minutest changes of the barometer, 
the unimportant gainsand losses on the vessel’s 
course, the sighting of a passing ship, the 
gambols of a shoal of porpoises, are as agree 
ably stimulating to his emotions as a minis- 
terial crisis or a sensational action at law. 
He rises in the morning with the full know- 
ledge that this or the like of this is the day’s 
occupation provided for him, and he retires 
to his bunk at night—and at an hour which 
would excite his mirth on land by its pre- 
posterous earliness—with that virtuous sense 
of self-approval which is the reward of a 
well-spent day. 

The success of the sea-going cure however 
is not due so much to the mere fact that it 
brings these soothing influences to bear on 
the sea-goer, as that it gently constrains him 
to resign himself to them ; that the over- 
taxed and excited brain accepts them not 
with feverish resistance but with mild sub- 
mission. This is sometimes, but I think 
mistakenly, attributed to the mere me- 
chanical exclusion of distracting influences 
from the outer world. Disconnection with 
the telegraph wire, estrangement from the 
penny post, and elimination from the area 
of the newspaper, are supposed to account in 
themselves for the placidity with which 
the patient submits to the regimen under 
which he is placed. So far from this they 
would probably aggravate his impatience if 
they stood alone. To bar out the postman 
and the telegraph boy, and to cut yourself off 
from newspapers are no very difficult things 
to do without going to sea; and many an 
over-worked man has tried the experiment 
before this, but with signal ill-success. It 
is at sea alone that he bears these privations 
—and they are as much privations to him in 
his morbidly excited state, as is the cutting 
off of his morning drink to the confirmed 
drunkard—without chafing at them. It is 
the visible infinite of the sea which subdues 
even the most restless of mortal men—that, 
and the monotony which necessarily belongs 
to the infinite, and which acts upon the 
finite being when he gets a deep enough 
draught of it like a true opiate. On land he 
only takes his monetony, as a rule, in small 
quantities, and under the extremely irritating 
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condition of knowing that there are sure to 
be others near him who are escaping from it 
by distraction of some sort or other. At sea 
he feels that there is no one perhaps within 
a thousand miles of him who is not being 
bored by “the Immensities”—with which 
Carlyle pretended to be, though he was not 
really on such good terms—and the thought 
is inexpressibly soothing. With a sense of 
awe which he may perhaps but imperfectly 
analyze, and which indeed he refers as often 
as not to the wrong cause, this human atom 
of consciousness floating on the ocean of the 
Unconscious Infinite gets some faint foretaste 
of the time when the One and the Changeless 
—metaphysics always seem to make a large 
expenditure of capital letters—shall succeed 
that agitating and exhausting flux of sensa- 
tion that we call life. Even the most frivolous 
excitement-hunter who endeavours to snatch 
a fearful joy from deck-quoits, or bézique in 
a corner of the saloon, shows at last a 
solemnized perception that the monotony 
against which he fights is only a fancied 
enemy whom he must one day recognize as 
his truest friend ; that this “ immense ennui” 
of the world and nature is nothing other 
than the calm which broods eternally over 
that ocean-universe of impersonal existence 
into which every individual consciousness, 
despite the vain struggles of the body which 
is its gaoler, is for ever seeking to escape and 
be submerged. You do not perhaps suspect 
the béziquist or the fanatic of deck-quoits of 
perceiving this, but unconsciously the per- 
ception is there. And it explains the reason 
why bézique and deck-quoits satisfy them ; 
and that, for the rest, they accept the intense 
monotony of the voyager’s life with the 
philosophic composure of a fasting priest of 
Buddha, or an entranced Quietist of the 
Middle Ages. 


“Tt was the riding that did it,” exclaimed 
one of the greatest criminals of the century 
in extorted admiration of the skill with which 
one of the greatest advocates of the century 
had brought Justice in a winner by a short 
head in one of the century’s most famous 
trials. Sir Alexander Cockburn is said to 
have been more proud of this tribute from 
the eminent sportsman and poisoner whom 
he hunted to the gallows-foot than of any 
other of the many triumphs of his brilliant 
forensic career. And undoubtedly it has all 
the ring of one of those utterances which 
come straight from the heart, and attest 
their source by taking shape in the form of 
words most familiar to the speaker’s lips. 
We have plenty of evidence indeed to the 
critical attention with which Mr. William 
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Palmer observed the jockeyship of the 
Attorney-General during that terribly ex- 
citing race for his life. There exists, or 
existed, penes me, a slip of paper, about 
six inches long by an inch broad, just 
such a slip, in fact, as a man might tear 
irregularly off the top of a sheet of foolscap, 
which bears this calm and matter-of-fact 
legend, more impressive to me however than 
the most impassioned prose—“ J suppose you 
think that last witness did harm.” It is one 
of those notes which Palmer scribbled from 
time to time and tossed over to his counsel 
to read, and if necessary reply to. There is 
no sign of trembling in the hand that wrote 
it. Yet it was written—this one—just at 
the close of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s memer- 
able cross-examination of the Birmingham 
attorney, Mr. Jeremiah Smith—a_ cross- 
examination which an observer of such long 
experience as Mr. Justice Stephen has spoken 
of as something to be heard and seen but 
incapable of being described. It was, I 
believe, the conviction of the expert section 
of the audience that when the Attorney- 
General resumed his seat the halter was 
knotted round the neck of the prisoner too 
firmly to be unloosed. There is little doubt 
that the doomed wretch read as much in the 
faces of his counsel, and that the outward 
indifference of the hastily penned inquiry 
which he flung across to them must have 
covered a secret agony of doubt and dread. 
Palmer, of course, was not as well accustomed 
to observe the manners of the presiding judge 
as were the professional spectators of the 
scene ; but if so he would have drawn the 
worst possible augury from Lord Campbell’s 
increasing politeness to him after this incident 
of the trial—a form of demeanour towards a 
prisoner which always indicated that, in that 
distinguished judge’s opinion, his doom was 
certain. Yet the cross-examination of Mr. 
Smith, important as its consequences are said 
to have been—and important they doubtless 
were, although perhaps a little exaggerated 
—might easily be quoted as a very doubtful 
illustration of the value of this formidable 
engine for the extraction, or supposed ex- 
traction, of the truth. Its effect upon the 
witness himself left nothing to be desired 
from the point of view of the operator. “No 
abbreviation,” in fact, says the high authority 
whose opinion has been already cited, can give 
the effect of it. “The witness's efforts to gain 
time, and his distress as the various answers 
were extorted from him by degrees, may be 
faintly traced in the report. His face was 
covered with sweat, and the papers put into 
his hands shook and rustled.” These papers, 
it must be admitted, were some of them of a 


sufficiently agitating character. Mr. Smith 
had had to confess with great reluctance that 
he had witnessed the assignment of a policy 
for £13,000 by Walter. to William Palmer, 
who was suspected, and indeed as good as 
known, to have been guilty of murdering 
him ; he had had to confess that he wrote to 
an office to effect an insurance for £10,000 
on the life of a groom of Palmer's in receipt 
of £1 a week wages ; he had been compelled 
to admit the soft impeachment of having 
tried after Walter Palmer’s death to get his 
widow to give up her claim on the policy, The 
result was that Lord Campbell in summing 
up asked the jury whether they could believe 
a man who so disgraced himself in the witness- 
box. The jury thought they couldn’t, and 
they didn’t ; and the witness whose evidence 
was to the effect that Palmer was not at his 
victim’s bed-side, but some miles away, ata 
time when, on the theory of the prosecution, 
he was substituting poisonous drugs for the 
medicine supplied to the sick man by the 
doctor, was disbelieved. Yet it is neverthe- 
less tolerably certain from other evidence of 
an unimpeachable kind that Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith was speaking the truth. So much for 
** cross-examination to credit,” as thus illus- 
trated in one of the most famous of its 
examples. 

Those too who have watched many displays 
of the art will have seen reason to doubt 
whether considered as a method for the ex- 
posure of deliberate falsehood it has as much 
efficacy as is nowadays superstitiously at- 
tached to it. Nodoubt it sometimes happens 
that a perjurer is unmasked in the witness- 
box, as occurred in a recent memorable 
inquiry ; but in such cases, as in that case, 
the exposure is generally effected not so 
much by the skill of the advocate in interro- 
gating the witness, as from his good fortune 
in being, unknown to the latter, in possession 
of evidence, documentary or other, which 
convicts the perjurer of falsehood, and is 
produced to confound him. The cases in’ 
which the dexterity, or rather the penetration, 
of the cross-examiner—for it is usually more 
a question of intuitive insight into character 
than skill in interrogation—comes out, are 
those in which a witness, though truthful in 
intention, is inaccurate in fact. Then indeed it 
is instructive to watch the difference between 
the cross-examiner of the shouting, desk- 
thumping Skimpin type—never so common 
however in real life as in humorous fiction 
—who in confusing the wits of the witness 
effectually alienates the sympathies of the 
jury, and the skilled practitioner of the art 
who uses his insight into character to discover 
what particular foible, it may be, which has 
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affected the accuracy of the witness’s testi- 
mony, and then exerts his skill as an interro- 
gator to induce the witness to expose this 
failing to the tribunal. This is not perhaps the 
most elevating of all exercises of the human 
intelligence ; but it is an interesting, and, 
restrained within legitimate limits, a useful 
one. And it is perhaps the only method of 
testing evidence which in any appreciable 
number of cases produces much effect. 


It would be safe, I should think, to say that 
even Mr. Swinburne would be willing to remit 
some portion of the heavy sentence passed by 
him a year or so ago upon Walt Whitman, 
if the culprit’s latest volume were put in to 
support a plea in mitigation of penalty. Not 
that there is anything in November Boughs 
which affects the substantial justice of Mr. 
Swinburne’s censure, but there is something 
in the general appeal of the book to a kind- 
hearted reader which well qualifies it to serve 
as a ground of recommendation to mercy. 
There is undoubtedly something pathetic in 
the spectacle of this old prophet of Democracy 
clinging with such simple faith to his essen- 
tially retrograde theory of poetry under the 
firm conviction that it is the evangel of a 
new advance. It is not as though his attach- 
ment to his ideal were other than disin- 
terested. The once common sneer at “ prose 
cut into lengths,” as being a commodity so 
much cheaper and easier of production than 
poetry, is much less often heard in these 
latter days. It is true perhaps that no rhymer 
however ready can rhyme quite as fast as a 
rhapsodist can rhapsodize in prose ; and if 
Walt Whitman were as voluminous and un- 
intermittent a singer as Mr. Browning, for 
instance, he might plausibly be accused of 
deliberately eschewing form in the interests 
of rapid production. But he is not a volumin- 
ous and unintermittent singer. His utter- 
ances have been comparatively few and far 
between, and he is therefore entitled to 
the benefit of the assumption that he really 
believes in his own theory that the poetic 
speech of the future is, or ought to be, plain 
prose. It will be an unlucky thing for our 
young poets if there should be anything in 
this theory, for there never was a time when 
they devoted so much attention, and one may 
fairly add with so much success, to poetic 
form. The other day I came across the 
latest, or earliest, volumes of a whole batch 
of them, some known, some unknown, but all 
“minor,” and it is astonishing to observe 
how thoroughly—if they will forgive me the 
too familiar expression --they have “ got the 
hang of it.” One of them, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 


a young Irishman, will undoubtedly be heard 
of again for something more than grace of 
expression and metrical skill. The Wander- 
ings of Oisinn is not mere poetic meringue ; 
there is solid stuff in its material independ- 
ently of its beauty of form. But the others, 
who have not so much “in them,” have got 
everything but “inwardness.” They lack 
nothing but the “root of the matter ;” and 
considering how rarely this deficiency is felt 
by the mass of mankind when the “matter” in 
question is poetry, one is almost tempted to 
believe sometimes with Mr. Grant Allen that 
we are living in the midst of a glut of genius 
and that Nature is turning out high-class 
poets every year by the dozen. Or who 
knows whether, after all, the faculty of 
poetic expression may not have got itself 
“organized” among the human race, like 
the earlier faculty of prose-speech which 
perhaps took generations to develop itself, 
and that a certain appreciable and ever- 
increasing proportion of children in each 
family will be born poets, just as a certain 
number of children out of the whole popula- 
tion at large are now born with a musical 
ear, or a longing for the sea, or a taste for 
sheep-farming at the Antipodes? Perhaps 
the day will come when there will be more 
poets in every household—real poets, I mean, 
not mere versifiers, but Tennysons, Brownings, 
Swinburnes, Morrises (W.’s), and the like 
—than prosaists. One should suppose that 
that would be a state of things most delightful 
to the ardent lover of Democracy, and that he 
would rejoice in the prospect of the language 
of the poet becoming the universal mother- 
tongue. So far from this however, it 
seems to have produced exactly the opposite 
effect upon Mr. Whitman, whose ideal of 
Democracy is apparently so aristocratic that 
he scorns to employ the rhyme and metre 
and other graces which have been vulgarized 
through their adoption by all the modern 
nations of the Old World, and must invent a 
brand-new lingo of his own. If the author 
of November Boughs is right in his theory 
that poetry is a progressive art like cutlery 
or calico-printing, and that the poetry of the 
future is to resemble prose as closely as his 
own, it will, as I have said, be a most un- 
fortunate thing not only for the large number 
of young gentleman who have “taken up” 
rhyme and metre, so to speak, and who will 
be greatly disappointed by the exclusion, as 
it were, of their “subjects” from the ex- 
amination, but also for the world itself, 
which will then have devoted a very undue 
amount of attention in the course of its 
history to these obsolescent accomplishments. 


H. D. Trattu. 
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